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CLONDALKIN ROUND TOWER. 


BY P. H. 


In the picturesque village of Clondalkin, which lies 
about four miles from Dublin, may be seen one of 
those ancient round towers so peculiar to Ireland. 

_ Half embowered in foliage about .its base, it soars 
over all, like the trunk of some ancient pine, as sym- 
metrical and almost as tall. : This relic’ of ancient 
times carries the mind back to the very earliest ages 
of Erin, when a hundred kings reigned within her 
borders, and learning, extinguished over almost all 
Europe, formed a refuge among her talented sons. 
More than a thousand years have elapsed since that 
tower was reared; and the glory of Ireland has de- 
parted; yet still-it stands defying storm and time. 

The round tower of Clondalkin is based upon a 
foundation of inassive stone work. Its diameter is 
about fifteen feet, and its height eighty-four; and it 
is surmounted ‘by a_conical cap.. The doorway is 
‘elevated above the ground. about twelve. feet, and 
"faces the East, as.in all towers of a similar construc- 

< tion.” Many apertures, and small windows exist in 
Ke he bu ilding. A flight ‘of “steps: has, within a few 
gars, been erécted to'the entrance, as well as lad- 
© ders to reach the uppermost story; from which a fine 
Prospect ; of the rich scenery surrounding the village 
is visible, with Dublin rearing its proud head in the 
nee. 
> _ The origin of the tower of Clondalkin, and of those 
+ similar to it in other parts of Ireland, is lost in ob- 
raed and great diversity of opinion exists among 
e learned as to the purposes of its erection. The 
antiquity of the round ‘tower is proved by the 
_ that, in ‘thé twelfth century, when‘ the British 
ha first invaded the isiand, they were already considered 
ancient. A writer cotemporary with those times cir- 
cumstantially describes these singular erections, but, 
as he does not mention for what they Were used, the 
‘€onclusion is irresistible that, even at that period, the 
purpose for which they had been built was forgotten. 

They appear to be a peculiarity of Ireland, not being 

found anywhere else, with the exception of two in 

Scotland, and there only in that district which, in early 

ages, was in close connexion with the sister island. 

Tradition, however, ascribes the construction of these 

towers to a celebrated architect who flourished in 
the sixth century, and who was popularly known as 

Goban the Seer, and Goban the Builder. Of this 
Vor. XV.—4 
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individual many curious anecdotes have survived, 
which, while they pourtray his character, also reveal 
the primitive condition of the people, and are, there- 
fore, not without a certain air of truth.” We have 
not space, however, for any of these curious legends 
here. 

Among the various speculations of antiquaries as 
to the object of erecting these towers, is one which 
refers them to Pagan times, and connects them with 
the rites of Pagan worship.. These antiquaries con- 
sider them as temples of Baal, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the sun. The chief support of this theory is 
derived from the fact that the round towers are always 
found in the vicinity of some ancient church; and it 
is well known that the early missionaries to Ireland 
usually chose the site of some Pagan place of worship 
for their chapels. But there is no real proof in favor 
of this idea. Another suggestion is that they were of 
even earlier date, and were Buddhic in their origin. 
This theory is sought to be’ maintained by a com- 
parison between the round towers of Ireland and 
somewhat similar erections found in Persia; but the 
resemblance of the two species of erections has never 
been clearly established, nor was Buddhism ever the 
religion of Persia. But the theories which refer these 
towers to Pagan times appear to be losing ground, 
and the opinion of the best antiquaries coincides with 
the popular tradition, which attributes the rearing of 
these curious structures to the early Irish ecclesiasties, 
who are supposed to have erected them for refuges 
in periods of invasions, and for belfries in intervals 
of peace. 

This explanation receives great countenance from 
the name of these towers in Irish, Clocach, or the 
House of Bells, in contradistinction to Clogas, the 
Belfry, which would have been their title if they had 
been employed merely as steeples. are now. It is 
very evident that, in-the wild and troubled times of 
early Ireland, they were a sort of castle for the priest- 
hood, where, during war, the treasures of the church 
could be safe from rapine. The height of the door 
from the ground, combined with the fact that the 
entrance is always inaccessible except in a stooping 
posture, as well as the solidity of the structure, prove 
that they were constructed as much for defence as for 
ornament. The windows placed immediately at the 
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top of the building, affording an observation of the 
surrounding country, by which to detect the approach 
of an enemy, also confirm this view. The presence 
of cross-timbers at the top, united to the name handed 
down by tradition, lead to the belief that the towers 
were accommodated with a bell, or bells, which, in 
times of peace, summoned the people to worship; 
and, in seasons of war, rallied them to repel the 
enemy. This latter view is the one taken by Mr. 
Petrie, to whom the Royal Irish Academy awarded ! 


a prize of fifty pounds, as a testimony of their entire 
conviction in the soundness of his opinion. 

This long vexed question may be regarded, there- 
fore, as conclusively settled. The round tower of 
Clondalkin, as well as the other towers of a similar 
construction throughout Ireland, are indisputably 
ecclesiastical erections—and were built to answer 
the double purpose of belfries in times of peace, and 
places of refuge in periods of invasion. 


THE LITTLE GUEST. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Tuy clinging arms around me press 
With many a warm and fond caress, 
And while around my neck they twine, 
Thy rosy cheek lies close to mine; 
And vain my efforts not to hear 

The gentle whisper in mine ear, 

The earnest prayer to join the play 
That lasts with thee the livelong day; 
Thou dost not deem that ought can be 
A weary task that pleases thee, 

And every thought of needful rest 
Seems grievous to my little guest. 


To stay the restless, roving feet, 

Full many a tale my lips repeat; 

The Babes who wandered in the wood, 
The sorrows of Red Riding Hood, 
Aladdin’s lamp of magic power, 

Bold Robin in his greenwood bower, 
And while I listless linger o’er 

The stories I have told before, 

Still, still they must be breathed again 
Till repetition clogs the brain, 

Then nestled softly on my breast, 

To slumber sinks my little guest. 





Yon infant mind’s first dawning light 
Is springing from the darkest night, 
And new ideas gladly caught, 

For words supply the place of thought; 
Hence baby wiles and artless glee, 

Or soft exactions please in thee; 

But beings of a larger growth, 

Whose minds lie blank from needless sloth, 
And for amusement helpless plead 

To me bring weariness indeed; 

And oft my soul fatigued, oppressed, 
Sighs mentally o’er some tedious guest. 


For there are those who while they live, 
Ask daily what they cannot give; 
Wit, feeling, fancy’s varied powers 
To gild for them the heavy hours; 
While oft the dull, unthinking eye, 
The vacant smile, unapt réply, 

Are all that’s won by thought refined, 
And every quick resource of mind; 
Yet they on valued time intrude, 
Disturb its chosen solitude, 

Or mar the intercourse more blest 

Of some beloved, congenial guest. 





THE ONLY RIN 


G SHE WEARS. 


BY J. M. WILLIS GEIST. 


°T 1s not in dazzling gems of gold 
That my enchantment lies; 

Nor-yet from rubies rare and old 
Do I select my prize; 

But ’tis a plain and simple thing 
That my affection shares— 

My faithful Laura’s plighted ring— 
The only ring she wears. 


Fall many a smiling moon has waned, 
And lovely planet—yet 

Her love’s the same rich boon I gained 
When on her hand I set 

That simple ring—affection’s seal, 
Embalmed with vows and prayers 

Of constant love for woe or weal— 
The only ring she wears, 
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Since first that ring her finger press’d 
Fate’s clouds have grown untoward, 

And with Misfortunes storms distress’d 
Our sky of Hope has lowered! 

But fairer than the rainbow bright 
That ring to me appears, 

Still glittering through life’s dreary night— 
The only ring she wears! 


Dear treasures from beloved hands 
Are trifles light as air; 

While in our hearts their image stands, 
Their virtues linger there :— 

Then I will love that simple thing 
While cherished memory bears 

The impress of the plighted ring— 
The only ring she wears! 
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PALACES AND PRISONS. 


BY MRS. 


Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1917, by Edward Stephens 
District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of N. 


DEDICATION. 


To Mrs. Zadock Pratt, of Prattsville, New York, dant chaos, arranging, working, chatting, and full of 


} life and enterprise, while the rattling of carts outside, 


‘ $ and the gradual accumulation of sounds everywhere 
for the name she bears—a name that will long be Dias ¥ ) ‘ 
. 


associated with the generous and successful effort to § 


the following pages are dedicated with the deepest 
feeling of respect for her own virtues as a lady, and 


advance the interests of the working classes, and pro- 
mote the dignity of labor. Ann 8. Sreruens. 
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CHAP. I.—THE FRUIT GIRL. 


“Kind sir, pray take these roses, 
They’re an emblem of my youth; 
But never, like these posies, 
Shall perish Julia’s truth!” 


Tue morning had not fully dawned on New York, 


yet its approach was visible everywhere amid the 
fine scenery around the city. The dim shadows piled 
above Weehawken were warming up with purple, 
streaked here and there with threads of rosy gold. 
The waters of the Hudson heaved and rippled 
to the glow of yellow and crimson light, that came 
and went in flashes on each idle curl of the waves. 
Long Island lay in the near distance like a thick, pur- 
plish cloud, through which the dim outline of house, 
tree, mast, and spire loomed mistily like half-formed 
objects on a camera obscura. 

Silence, that strange, dead silence that broods over 
a scene crowded with slumbering life, lay upon the 
city, broken only by the rumble of vegetable carts, 
and the jar of milk-cans as they rolled up from the 
different ferries; or the half smothered roar of some 
steamboat putting into its dock, freighted with sleeping 
passengers. 

After a little, symptoms of aroused life became 
visible about the wharves. Grocers, carmen, and 
huckster women began to swarm around the provi- 
sion boats. The markets, nearest the water were 
opened, and soon become theatres of active bustle. 

The first market opened that day was in Fulton 
street. As the morning deepened, piles of vegetables, 
loads of beef, hampers of fruit, heaps of luscious 
butter, cages of poultry, canary birds swarming in 
their weary prisons, forests of green-house plants, 
horse-radish grinders with their reeking machines, 
venders of hot coffee, root beer and doughnuts, all 
with men, women and children swarming in, over 
and among them like so many ants hard at work, 
filled the spacious arena, but late a range of silent, 
naked and gloomy looking stalls. Next, carts, laden 
and groaning beneath a weight of food, came rolling 
up to this great mart, crowding each avenue with 
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fresh supplies—now all was life and eagerness. Stout 
men and bright faced women moved through the ver- 


spoke a great city aroused like a giant refreshed by 
sluinber. 

Slowly there arose out of this cheerful confusion 
forms of homely beauty, that an artist or a thinking 
man might have loved to look upon. The butchers 
stalls, but late a desolate range of gloomy beams, 
now reddening with fresh joints, and many of them 
festooned with fragrant branches and gorgeous garden 
flowers, and the butchers standing, each by his stall, 
with snow white apron, and an eager, joyous look of 
traffic on his face, formed a display of comfort and 
plenty, both picturesque and pleasant to contemplate. 

The fruit and vegetable stands were now loaded with 
damp, green vegetables, each humble root having its 
own peculiar tint, and often arranged with a singular 
taste for color, unconsciously possessed by the woman 
who exercised her little skill in setting off her stand 
to advantage. 

There was one vegetable stand to which we would 
draw the reader’s particular attention, not exactly as 
a type of the others, for there was something so un- 
like all the rest, both in this stand and its occupant, 
that it would have drawn the attention of any person 
possessed of the slightest artistical taste. It was like 
the arrangement of a picture, that long table heaped 
with fruit, the freshest vegetables, and the brightest 
flowers, ready for the day’s traffic. The rich scarlet 
radishes glowing up through their foliage of tender 
green; young onions swelling out from their long 
emerald stalks, snowy and transparent almost as so 
many great pearls; turnips, scarcely larger than a 
hen’s egg, and almost as white, just taken fresh and 
fragrant from the soil; heads of lettuce in a rich 
heap of crisp and greenish gold, piled against the 
deep blackish green of spinach and water-cresses, 
all moist with dew or wet with bright water-drops 
that had supplied its place, and taking a deeper tint 
from the golden contrast. These with the red glow 
of strawberrres in their luscious prime, piled together 
in masses, and shaded with dry grape leaves; bouquets 
of roses, hyacinths, violets, and other fragrant blos- 
soms, that sent their perfume and the glow of their 
rich colors to the coarser children of the soil, would 
have made an object pleasant to look upon, indepen- 
dent of the fine old woman who sat complaeently on 
her little stool, at one end of the table, in tranquil 
expectation of customers that were sure to drop in as 
the morning deepened. 
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And now the traffic of the day commenced in ear- 
nest. Servants, housekeepers and grocers swarmed 
into the market. The clink of money; the sound of 
sharp, eager banter; the dull noise of the butcher’s 
cleaver were heard on every hand. It wasa cheerful 
scene, for every face looked smiling and happy. The 
soft morning air seemed to have brightened all things 
into cheerfulness. Among the earliest group that 
entered Fulton market that morning was a little girl, 
perhaps ten or eleven years old, but tiny in her form, 
and appearing even more juvenile than that. A pretty 
quilted hood of rose colored calico was turned back 
from her face, which seemed naturally delicate and 
pale, but the fresh air, and perhaps a shadowy reflec- 
tion from her hood, gave the glow of a rose-bud to 
her cheeks. Still there was anxiety upon her young 
face. Her eyes of a dark violet blue, drooped heavily 
beneath their black and curling lashes, if any one 
from the numerous stalls addressed her; for a small 
splint basket on her arm, new and perfectly empty, 
was a sure indication that the child had been sent to 
make purchases; while her timid air, the blush that 
came and went in her face, bespoke as plainly that 
she was altogether unaccustomed to the scene, and 
had no regular place at which to make her humble 
bargains. The child seemed a stray waif cast upon 
the market, and she was so beautiful notwithstanding 
her humble dress of faded and darned calico, that at 





waves of that muslin kerchief, folded so neatly be- 
neath the ample bosom of her gown. Then the broad 
linen apron of blue and white check, girding her 
waist, and flowing over the smooth rotundity of a 
person that was a living proof of the ripeness and 
wholesome state of her merchandize. I tell you, 
reader, that woman, take her for all in all, was one 
to draw the attention, aye, and the love of a child, 
who had come forth barefooted and alone in search 
of kindness. 

At length the huckster woman saw the childgazing 
upon her with a look so earnest that she was quite 
startled by it. She also caught a glance at the empty 
basket, and her little brown eyes twinkled at the pro- 
mise of a new customer. . 

‘Well, my dear, what do you want this morning?” 
she said, smoothing her apron with a pair of plump, 
little hands, and casting a well satisfied look over her 
, wnad, and then at the child, who grew pale at her 
notice, and began to tremble visib!y—*all sorts of 
vegetables, you see—flowers—stra wberries—radishes 
—what will you have, child?” 

The little girl crept round to where the woman 
stood, and speaking in a low, frightened voice, said— 

‘Please, ma’m, I want you to trust me!” 

“Trust you!” said the woman, with a soft laugh, 
that shook her double chin, and dimpled her cheeks. 
‘“Why I don’t know you, little one—what on earth 
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almost every stand she was challenged pleasantly to 2 do you want trust for? Lost the market money, hey, 


pause and fill her basket. But she only cast down 
her eyes and blushed more deeply, as with her little 
bare feet she hurried on through the labyrinth of stalls 
toward that,portion of the market occupied by the 
huckster women. Here she began to slacken her pace 
and look about her with no inconsiderable Wnxiety. 

‘*What do you want, little girl; anything in my 
way?’ was repeated to her once or twice as she 
moved forward. At each of these challenges she 
would pause, look earnestly into the face of the 
speaker, and then pass on with a faint wave of the 
head, that expressed something of sad and timid dis- 
appointment. 

At length the child was growing pale, and her eyes 
turned with a sort of sharp anxiety from one face to 
another, when suddenly they fell upon the buxom 
old huckster woman, whose stall we have described. 
There was something in the good dame’s appearance 
that brought an eager and satisfied look to the child. 
She drew close to the stand, and stood for some 
seconds gazing timidly on the old woman. It wasa 
pleasant face, and a comfortable, portly form enough 
that the little girl gazed upon. Smooth and comely 
were the full and rounded cheeks, with their rich 
autumn color dimpled like an over-ripe apple Fat 
and good-humored enough to defy wrinkles, the face 
looked far too rosy for the thick, grey hair that was 
shaded, not concealed, by a cap of snow white muslin, 
with a broad, deep border, and tabs that met like a 
snowy girth to support the firm, double chin. Never 
did your eyes dwell upon a chin so full of health and 
good humor as that. It sloped with a slick, smiling 
grace down from the plump mouth, and rolled ina 
soft, white wave into the neck, scarcely leaving an 
outline, or the wont of one before it was lost in the 
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and afraid of a scolding—is that it?” 

‘No, no, I haven’t lost any money,” said the child, 
eagerly; “please, ma’m, just stoop down one minute, 
while I tell you!” 

The little girl in her earnest way took hold of the 
woman’s apron, and she, kind soul, sunk back to her 
stool: it was the most comfortable way of listening. 

‘‘I—I live with grandfather and grandmother, ma’m; 
they are old, and poor—you don’t know how poor; 
for he, grandpa, has been sick, and, it seems strange, 
but I eat as much as any of them. Well, ma’m, I 
tried to get something to do, but you see how little I 
am; nobody will think me strong enough even to tend 
baby; so we have all been without anything to eat 
since day before yesterday.” 

“Poor thing!’’ muttered the huckster woman, “ poor 
thing!” 

“Well, ma’m, I must. do something. I can bear 
anything better than seeing them hungry. Last night 
{ did not sleep a wink all night, but kept thinking 
what I should do. I never begged in my life; they 
never did, and it made me feel sick to think of it; but 
I could have done it rather than see them sit and look 
at each other so pitiful another day. Did you ever 
see an old man cry for hunger, ma’m?” . 

‘No, no, God forbid!’’ answered the dame, brushing 
a plump hand across her eyes. 

“] have,” said the child, with a sob, ‘and it was 
this that made me think that begging, after all, was 
not so very, very mean. So, this morning, I asked 
them to let me go out; but grandpa said he might go 
himself, if he were strong enough; but I never should 
—never—never!” 

“Nice old man—nice old man!” said the huckster 
woman. 
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“I did not ask again,” resumed the child, “for an , the whole with young grape leaves, intended both as 
idea had come into my head in the night. I have $ an embellishment, and to keep the fruit fresh and 
seen little girls, no older than I am, selling radishes § cool. When all was arranged to her satisfaction, she 
and strawberries, and things.” laid a bouquet of white and crimson moss rose-buds 

“Yes—yes, I understand!” said the old woman, { at each end of the basket, and interspersed little tufts 
and her eyes began to twinkle the more brightly that { of violets along the side, till the crimson berries were 
they were wet before. wreathed in with flowers. 

“But I had no strawberries to sell, nor a cent of ( ‘There,’ said the old woman, lifting up the basket 
money to buy them with!” § with a sigh of satisfaction, “between the fruit and 

* Well! well!” ¢ flowers you must make out. Sell the berries for six- 

“Not even a basket!” pence a basket, and the roses for all you can get. 

Poor thing!” People who love flowers well enough to buy them, 

“But I was determined to dosomething. SoI went }) never cavil about the price; just let them pay what 
to a grocery where grandpa used to buy things when } they like.” 
he had money, and they trusted me with this basket.” { The little girl took the basket on her arm; her 

‘That was very kind in them!” pretty mouth grew tremulous and bright as the moss 

“Wasn't it very kind?” said the child, her eyes } rose-bud that trembled against her hand; her eyes 
brightening, “especially as I told them it was all } filled with tears. 
myself—that grandpa knew nothing about it. See ‘Oh, ma’m, I want to thank you so much, only I 
what a nice, new basket it is—you can’t think how } don’t know how,” she said, in a voice that went to 
much courage it gave me. When I came into the } the good woman’s heart. 
market it seemed as if I shouldn’t be afraid toask$ ‘There, there!—never mind—be punctual, that’s 
any lady about trusting me a little.” a good girl. Now, my dear, what is your name?” 

‘And yet you come clear to this side without stop- “ Julia—Julia Warren, ma’m!” 
ping to ask any lady!” “A pretty name—very well—but stop, stop a mo- 

‘“‘T was looking in their facesto see if it would do,” § ment, I had forgotten.” 
answered the child, with meek simplicity, ‘but there? The child sat her basket down upon the stool which 
was something in every face that sent the words back ; the huckster woman hastily vacated, and waited pa- 
into my throat again ” tiently while the good dame disappeared in some un- 

“So you stopped here because it was almost the { known region of the market, eager to accomplish an 
last stand.” object that had just presented itself to her mind. 

“No, no, I did not think of that,’ said the child, “Here,” she said, comingyback with her face all 
eagerly. ‘I stopped because something seemed to} in a glow, a small, tin pail in one hand, and her 
tell me that this was the place. I thought if you apron gathered up in the other. “Just leave the 
would not trust me, you would at least be patient { strawberries, and run home with these. It will be a 
and listen.” , long time for the old folks to wait, and you will go 

The old huckster woman laughed—a low, soft { about the day’s work with a lighter heart when 
laugh—and the little girl began to smile through her g you know that they have had a breakfast, to say 
tears. There was something mellow and comfortable g nothing of yourself, poor thing! There, run along, 
in that chuckle, that warmed her to the heart. and be back in no time.” 

“So you were sure that I would trust you—hey,$ Julia took the little tin pail and the rolls that her 
quite sure?”’ kind friend hastily twisted up in a sheet of brown 

“I thought if you wouldn’t, there was no chance § paper. 
for me anywhere else,” replied the child, lifting her “Oh! they will be so glad,” broke from her, and 
soft eyes to the face of the matron. with a sob of joy she sprang away with her precious 

Again the old woman laughed. burden. 

“Well, well, let us see how many strawberries ‘* Well now, Mrs. Gray, you are a strange creature, 
will set you up in business for the day. Six, ten, a ¢ trusting people like that, and absolutely laying out 
dozen baskets—your little arm will tire with more { money too; I only wonder you have ever got along 
than that. I will let you have them at cost, only be } at all!” said a little, shrewish woman from a neigh- 
sure to come back at night with the money: I would } boring stand, who had been watching this scene from 
not for fifty dollars have you fail.” behind a heap of vegetables. 

“But I may not sell them all!” said the child, ‘Poh! its my way: and I can afford it,” answered 
anxiously. the huckster woman, rubbing her plump palms to- 

“I should not wonder, poor thing. That sweet } gether, and twinkling her eyelashes to disperse the 
voice of yours will hardly make itself heard at first; } moisture that had gathered under them. “I havn’t 
but never mind, run down into the areas and look { sat in this market fourteen years for nothing. The 
through the window—people can’t help but look at § child is a good child, Ill stake my life on it!” 
your face, God bless it!” “I hope you may never see the pail again, that’s 

As the good woman spoke, she was busy selecting } all,” was the terse rong 
the best and most tempting strawberries from the pile “Well, well, I may be wrong—perhaps I am—we 
of little baskets that stood at her elbow. These she § shall know soon. At any rate, I can afford to lose 
arranged in the orphan’s basket, first sprinkling a layer § half a dozen pails, that is one comfort.” 
of damp, fresh grass in the bottom, and interspersing‘ ‘Always chuckling over the money she has saved 
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up,”’ muttered the littke woman, with a sneer, “for 
my part I don’t believe that she is half as well off as 
she pretends.” 

The conversation was here cut short by several 
customers, who crowded up to make their morning 
purchases. During the next half hour good Mrs. 
Gray was so fully occupied that she had no oppor- 
tunity for thought of her protegee; but just as she 
obtained a moment’s breathing time, up came the 
little girl panting for breath; her cheeks glowing like 
June roses; and her eyes sparkling with delight. 

“They have had their breakfast; 1 told them all 
about it!” she said, in a panting whisper, drawing 
close up to the huckster woman, and handing back 
the empty pail. ‘I wish you could have seen grand- 
pa when I took off the cover, and let the hot coffee 
steam into the room. I only wish you could have 
seen him!” 

‘And he liked it, did he?” 

‘Liked it! Oh! if you had been there to see!” 
The child’s eyes were brim full of tears, and yet 
they sparkled like diamonds. 

Mrs. Gray looked over her stall to see if there was 
anything else that could be added to the basket. That 
pretty, grateful look expanded her warm heart so 
pleasantly that she felt quite like heaping everything 
at hand upon the little girl. But the basket was 
already quite heavy enough for that slender arm, and 
the addition of a single handful of fruit or tuft of 
flowers would have destroyed the symmetry of its 
arrangement. So withasigh, half of disappointment, 
half of that exquisite s@tisfaction that follows a kind 
act, she patted little Julia on the head, lifted the basket 
from the stool, and kindly bade her begone to her day’s 
work. ‘ 

The child departed with a light tread and a lighter 
heart, smiling upon every one she met, and looking 
back as if she longed to point out her benefactress to 
the whole world. 

Mrs. Gray followed her with moist and sunny eyes; 
then shaking the empty pail at her cynical neighbor 
in the good-humored triumph of her benevolence, she 
carried it back to the coffee stand whence it had been 
borrowed. 

‘Strawberries !—strawberries!”” . 

Little Julia Warren turned pale, and looked around 
like a frightened bird when this sweet cry first broke 
from her lips in the open street. Nobody seemed to 
hear her, that was one comfort, so she hurried round 
a corner and creeping into the shadow of a house, 
leaned, all in a tremor, against an iron railing, quite 
confident, for the moment, that she should never find 
courage to open her mouth again. Buta little reflec- 
tion gave her strength. Mrs. Gray had told her that 
the morning was her harvest hour. She could not 
stand there trembling beneath the weight of her basket. 
The fruity scent—the fragrant breath of the violets 
that floated up from it seemed to reproach her. 

“Strawberries !—strawberries!”? The sound rose 
from those red lips more cheerily now: there was 
ripeness in the very tones that put you in mind of the 
fruit itself. The cry was neither loud nor shrill, but 
somehow people were struck by it, and turned un- 
consciously to look upon the child. This gave her 
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fresh courage, for the glances were all kind, and as 
she became accustomed to her own voice, the novelty 
of her position began to lose its terror. A woman 
called to her from the area of a house, and purchased 
two baskets of the strawberries, without asking any 
reduction in the price. Poor child, how her heart 
leaped when the shilling was placed in her hand. 
How important the whole transaction seemed to her, 
yet with what indifference the woman paid for her 
strawberries and turned to carry them into the base- 
ment. 

Julia looked through the railings and thanked this 
important customer, she could not help it, her little 
heart was full. A muttered reply that she was “ wel- 
come” came back, that was all. Notwithstanding 
the gruff answer, Julia took up her basket with a 
radiant face. 

“Strawberries—strawberries!”” Now the words 
came forth from red and smiling lips—nay, once or 
twice the little girl broke into a laugh as she went 
along, for the bright shilling lay in the bottom of her 
basket. She wandered on unacquainted with the 
streets, but quite content, for though she found herself 
down among the warehouses only, and in narrow, 
crowded streets, the gentlemen who hurried by would 
now and then turn for a bunch of violets, and she 
kept on bewildered but happy as a bird. P 

All at once the strawberry girl found herself among 
the shipping, and a little terrified by the coarse and 
barren appearance of the wharves, she paused close 
by the water irresolute what direction to pursue. It 
was now somewhat deep in the morning, and every 
thing was life and bustle in that commercial district, 
for the child was but a few streets above the Battery, 
and could detect the cool wave of its trees through 
a vista in the buildings. The harbor, glowing with 
sunshine and covered with every species of water 
craft, lay spread before her gaze. Brooklyn Heights, 
Jersey City, and the leafy shores of Hoboken, half 
veiled in the golden haze of a bright June morning, 
rose before her like soft glimpses of the fairy land 
she had loved to read about. Never in her life had 
she been in that portion of the city before, and she 
forgot everything in the strange beauty of a scene 
which few ever looked upon unmoved. ‘The steam- 
boats ploughing the silvery foam of the waters, curv- 
ing around the Battery, darting in and out from every 
angle of the shore; the fine National vessels sleeping 
upon the waters, with their masts penciled against the 
sky, and their great, black hulls so imposing in their 
motionless strength; the ferry boats, the pretty barges 
and smaller kind of water craft, shooting with arrowy 
speed across the waves—all these things had a strange 
and absorbing effect on the child. 

As she stood gazing upon the scene, there came 
looming up in the distant horizon an Ocean steamer, 
riding majestically on the waters that seemed to have 
suddenly heaved the monster up into the bright June 
atmosphere. At first the vast proportions of this sea 
monarch were lost in the distance, but it came up 
with the force and swiftness of some wild steed of 
the desert, and each moment its vast size become 
more visible. Up it came, black, swift, and full of 


majestic strength, ploughing the waters with a sort 
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of haughty power, as if spurning the element which 
had become its slave. Its great pipes poured forth 
a whirlwind of black, fleecy smoke, now and then 
flaked and lurid with fire, that whirled and whirled in 
the curling vapor till all its glow went out, rendering 
the thick volumes of smoke that streamed over the 
water still more dense and murky. 

At first the child gazed upon this imposing object 
with a sensation of affright. Her large eyes dilated; 
her cheek grew pale with excitement: she felt a dis- 
position to snatch up her basket and flee from the 
water’s edge. But curiosity, and something akin to 
superstitious dread kept her motionless. She had 
heard of these great steamships, and knew that this 
must be one, yet it seemed to her like some dangerous 
monster tortured with black, fiery venom. She turned 
to an old sailor that stood near, his countenance glow- 
ing with enthusiasm, and muttering eagerly to himself. 

‘Oh! sir, it is only a ship—you are sure of that!” 
she said, for all her childish dread of strangers was 
lost in wonder at a sight so new and majestic. 

The man turned and gave one glance at the mild, 
blue eyes and earnest face of the child. 

*“Why, bless your heart, what else should it be?— 
a ship to be sure it is—or at any rate, a sort of one, 
going by wind and fire both together; but arter all a 
clean rigged taught merchantman for me—that’s the 
sort of craft for an old salt that’s been brought up to 
study wind and water, not fire and smoke! But take 
care of your traps, little one, she’Il be up to her berth 
in no time.” 

The child snatched up her basket and gave a hur- 
ried glance around, seeking for some means of egress 
from the wharf. But while she was occupied by the 
steamer, a crowd had gathered down to the water’s 
edge, and she shrunk from attempting a passage 
through the mass of carts, carriages, and people that 
blocked up her way to the city. 

‘Poh! there's nothing to be afeared of!’ said the 
good-natured tar, observing her terrified look, ‘only 
take care of your traps, and its worth while waiting.” 

By this time the steamer was opposite Governor’s 
Island. She made a bold curve around the Battery, 
and came up to her berth with a slow and measured 
beat of the engine, blowing off steam at intervals like 
a racer drawing breath after sweeping his course. 

The deck of the steamer was alive with passengers, 
an eager crowd full of cheerfulness and expectation. 
Most of them were evidently from the higher classes 
of society, for their rich attireand a certain air of re- 
fined indifference was manifest even in the excite- 
ment of an arrival. 

Among the rest Julia saw two persons that seemed 
to fascinate her attention in a most singular degree, 
drawing it from the whole scene till she saw and 
heeded nothing else. 

One of these was a woman somewhat above the 
common size, and of superb proportions, who leaned 
against the railing of the steamer with a heavy, droop- 
ing bend, as if occupied with some deep and painful 
feeling. One glove was off, and her eager grasp upon 
the black wood-work seemed to start the blue veins 
up to the snowy surface of a hand, whose symmetry 
was visible even from the shore. Julia could not 
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remove her eyes from the strange and beautiful face 
of this woman. Deep but subdued agony was at work 
in everylineament. There was wildness in her very 
motion as she lifted her superb form from the railing, 
and drew the folds of a cashmere shawl over her 
bosom, pressing her hand hard upon the rich fabric, 
as if torelieve some painful feeling that it covered. 

The steamer now lay close in her berth: a sort of 
moveable staircase was flung from the side to the 
wharf, and down this staircase came the passengers 
eager to touch the firm earth once more. Among the 
foremost was the woman who had so riveted the 
attention of little Julia; and, behind her, bearing a 
silver dressing-case and a small embroidered satchel, 
came a tall and singular looking man. Though his 
form was upright enough in itself, he bent forward 
in his walk; and his arms, long and awkward, seemed 
as the members of some other body that had by mis- 
take been given up to his ungainly use. His dress 
was fine in material, but carelessly put on, ill-fitting 
and badly arranged in all its tints; a hat of fine beaver 
and foreign make, seemed flung on the back of his 
head, and settled tightly there by a blow on the crown; 
his great hands were gloveless; and his boots appeared 
at least a size too large for the feet they encased. 

This man would now and then cast a glance from 
his small, grey eyes on the superb woman who pre- 
ceded him; and it was easy to see by his countenance 
that he observed, and after his fashion shared the 
anguish visible in her features. His own face deep- 
ened in its expression of awkward sadness with every 
glance; and he hugged the dressing-case to his side 
with unconscious violence, which threatened to crush 
the delicate frost work that enriched it. 

With a wild and tearless brightness in her large, 
blue eyes, the lady descended to the wharf, a few 
paces from the spot occupied by the little strawberry 
girl. As her foot touched the earth, Julia saw that 
the white hand dropped from its hold on the shawl, 
and the costly garment half fell from her shoulders, 
trailing the dirty wharf with its exquisite embroidery. 
In the whole crowd there was no object but this 
woman to the little girl: with a pale cheek and sus- 
pended breath she watched every look and motion. 
There was something almost supernatural in the con- 
centration of her whole being on this one object. An 
irresolute desire to address the stranger—to meet the 
glance of her eyes—to hear her voice, seized upon 
the child. She sprang forward obeying this strange 
impulse, and seizing the soiled drapery of the shawl, 
held it up grasped in her trembling hands. 

“Lady, your shawl.” The child could utter no 
more. Those large, blue eyes were bent upon her 
face; her own seemed fascinated by the gaze; slowly, 
sadly they filled with tears, drop by drop, as the eyes 
of that strange, beautiful woman had filled also. Still 
she gazed upon the child, her cleatl, poverty-stricken 
dress—her meek face—and the basket of fruit and 
flowers upon her arm. The strange lady gazed, and 
a faint, sad smile crept around her mouth. 

“This sweet voice—the flowers—is it not a beau- 
tiful welcome?” she said, glancing through her tears 
upon the man who stood close by her side: but the 
uncouth friend or servant—whatever he might be— 
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did not answer. His large eyes were rivetedonthe , The lady drew back into the carriage. Her face 

child, and some strange feeling seemed to possess him. } was clouded by the veil, but tears trembled in her 
“Give me,” said the lady, passing her hand over } voice, and that voice lingered upon Julia Warren’s 

Julia’s head with a caressing motion—‘ give me some } ear many a long month afterward. It had unlocked 

of these roses: it is a long time since I have touched § the deepest well-spring of her life. 

a flower grown in home soil!” The strawberry girl stood upon the wharf motion- 

Julia selected her freshest bouquet and held it up. § less and lost in thought minutes after the carriage 
The lady’s hand trembled as she drew forth her purse, { drove away. She had forgotten the basket on her 
and dropping a bright coin into the basket, received } arm, everything in the strange regret that lay upon 
the flowers. her young heart. Never, never would she meet that 

“Take a few of the strawberries, lady, they are so } beautiful woman again. The thought filled her soul 
ripe and cool!” said the little girl, lifting one of the } with unutterable loneliness. She was unconscious that 
small baskets from its leafy nest. another carriage had driven up, and that a Southern 

Again the lady smiled through her tears, and, taking } vessel, arrived that morning, was pouring forth lug- 
the little basket, poured a few of the strawberries into } gage and passengers on the other side of the pier. 
her ungloved hand. She took no heed of anything that was passing around 

‘‘Would not he like some?” questioned the child, § her, till a sweet, low voice close by, exclaimed— 
offering the basket with its scarcely diminished con-$ ‘Oh! see those flowers—those beautiful, beautiful 
tents to the man, who still kept his eyes fixed steadily § moss rose-buds!”” 
on her face. Julia looked up. A young girl with soft, dark eyes, 

“No, not them—but give me a bunch of the blue § and lips dewy and red as the buds she coveted, stood 
flowers, they grew around the rock spring at the old { a few paces off, with her hand grasped by a tall and 
homestead, thousands and thousands on ’em!” eried § stately looking man, approaching middle age if not a 
the man, witha strong down East pronunciation, and § year or two on the other side, who seemed anxious 
securing a tuft of the violets he turned away, as if { to hurry his companion into the carriage. 
ashamed of the emotion he had betrayed. “Step in, Florence, the girl can come to us!’’ said 

The lady turned away. Something in his words { the man, restraining the eager girl, who had with- 
seemed to have moved her greatly. She gathered (drawn her foot from the carriage steps. ‘Come, 
the shawl about her, and moved toward a carriage ; come, lady bird, this is no place for us: see, half the 
that had drawn close up to the wharf. crowd are looking this way.” 

Julia’s heart beat quick; she could not bear tosee } The young lady blushed and entered the carriage, 
that strange, beautiful woman depart without speaking $ followed by her impatient companion, who beckoned 
to her again. Julia toward him. 

“Lady, will you take this one little bunch?—some “Here,” he said, tossing a silver coin into her 
people love violets better than anything!” basket, ‘‘give me those buds, quick, and then get out 

“No, no, I cannot—I——” The lady paused, tears $ of the way, or you will be trampled down.” 
seemed choking her. She drew down the folds of a$ Julia held up her basket, half terrified by the impa- 
rich blonde veil over her face and moved on. tience that broke from the dark eyes bent upon her. 

Julia laid the violets back into her basket with a “There, sweet one, these might have ripened on 
} low sigh. Feelings of vague disappointment were ¢ your own smile: kiss them for my sake!’ said the 
{ saddening her heart. Whenshe looked up again the ¢ man, gently bending with his fragrant gift toward his 
lady had taken her seat in the carriage, and leaning { lovely companion. 
out was beckoning to her. His voice soft, sweet and harmonious, fell upon the 

“TI will take the violets!” she said, reaching forth ¢ child’s heart also; and while the tones melted into 
her hand that trembled as the gimple blossoms were { her memory, she shuddered as the flower may be 
t ; placed in it. ‘Heaven forbid that I should cast the ¢ supposed to shrink when a serpent creeps by. 
sweet omen from me. Thank you, child—thank (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
you.” 
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Tne elms cast a pleasant shadow The children guide a vessel 















2° dance in the wave below, With grass for its slender freight, 
I watch it at eve and morning A chip, with a sail of paper, 
As it sweeps ever to and fro. And a mullein to keep it straight! 
And shadows are moving ever The light and the shadow bending 
Where thick green branches lean, Will ever move to and fro, 
The reeds on yon bank bend over, " ‘But may those quick feet be wending 
The water shines up between. ‘Zo a land where no gloom can grow! 
\ 
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MONEY VS. LOVE. 


BY ENNA DUVAL. 


“Why do some women 
sweetness and inspire by t 


leads to Heaven.—MabaME D Fouque. 


try after a while, 
po a subject that 


“WILL you come into the TBM 
Ellen? I wish to talk with you 
concerns you particularly,” said’ § 
niece, one day as he rose from the dam 
as he turned to leave the room, he sf 


lifted up her large, dark eyes as he made the réqite: 
and although her lips uttered a quiet “certainly, sir,” 
her face wore an expression of surprise and inquiry; 
no conscious blush flitted over her cheek, only those 
brilliant eyes were expanded to their utmost. After 
the door closed on her uncle, she sat in silence, as if 
meditating on what could possibly be the subject of 
this approaching interview; but the meditation evi- 
dently gave her but little uneasiness, for she continued 
dropping nuts into her wine-glass in as xonchalant a 
manner as if the affair was scarcely worth the trouble 
of wonder. Her aunt contemplated her earnestly, and 
was just about breaking this indifferent silence, when 
a servant informed her that Mr. Wilmer requested 
she would accompany Miss Ellen into the library. 

“Your uncle evidently intends holding a consulta- 
tion, Nelly,’ said Mrs. Wilmer, and despatching her 
little darlings with their nurses to the nursery, pro- 
mising to be with them soon, she with her silent niece 
repaired to the library. The library, a cosy as well 
as a luxurious apartment, was Mr. Wilmer’s after 
dinner retreat, where after a long day’s industrious 
attention to business, he always sought and found re- 
laxation and pleasure in the society of his gentle wife, 
and with his books and papers. As they entered this 
room, Mr. Wilmer rose to greet them with a happy, 
smiling face, and taking his wife’s hand, he said, as 
he seated himself beside her— 

“Edith, a little circumstance occurred this morning 
that took my memory back many years—to the happy 
days of our courtship when I wooed and won you, 
my own, darling wife.” 

A faint'blush passed over the still lovely face of the 
wife as she returned with beaming, tearful eyes, and 
trembling hand his fond look and caress. 

“Nelly, dear,” said Mr. Wilmer to his niece, who 
stood by the library table turning over a book of 

prints. ‘We may as well come to the point at once 
“unconscious as you pretend to be, you surely sus- 
pect the subject of our interview?” 

‘Upon my word I do not,” replied the beautiful 
girl, and suppressing a yawn, she @ank with graceful 
indifference into a soft cushioned library chair that 
extended its tempting arms beside her, saying—‘ you 
are too good-natured, too generously indulgent to scold 
me about my bills, which I very much fear are some- 
times a wee bit extravagant for a girl possessing only 





attitude of cold fashionableness to a world which they might win by their 
Their light footateps ought to touch the earth, only to mark the track which 


a poor, little ten thousand for a portion. I believe 
you think me dissipated also, for you looked a little 
surprised at the thought of ten parties in a week, the 
other day, not counting, you said, the operas and con- 
certs I go to. But surely you do not think that of 
sufficient consequence to read me a lecture in family 
conclave about? Ex verite, I shall do so vulgar a 
thing as to display an eager curiosity if you do not 
@mravel the mystery and tell me my misdemeanor.” 

“Nothing more nor less than appropriating a young 
gentleman’s heart,” replied her uncle, laughing, ‘but 
as you have given your own in return I see no serious 
crime in it.” 

“I am happy to be able to say,’’ answered Miss 
Wilmer, gazing with her full, brilliant eyes calmly 
and coldly on her aunt and uncle, “that my heart is 
still safe in my own possession.” 

“That is very strange,” said her uncle, changing 
his tone of badinage to a more serious one. ‘Clement 
Rogers asked my consent to his marriage with you 
this morning, which I freely gave, for I do not know 
a more worthy or excellent young man. I have no- 
ticed his attentions to you, Ellen, with much pleasure, 
and to no other that we know would I so freely give 
my brother’s child, dear to me as my own, as [ would 
to him. Yes, Edith,’ continued Mr. Wilmer, pres- 
sing his lips to his wife’s clear, fair brow, as with her 
head leaning affectionately on his shoulder, she looked 
up into his face—‘that young man’s earnest, enthu- 
siastic expressions, took me back to the days of our 
betrothal; blessed days were they, dear one, but not 
so blessed even in all their bright intoxicating bliss- 
fulness as these happy years we have had since”— 
then turning to his niece, he said as he noticed the 
haughty flash of her eye, and the disdainful curl of 
her beautiful mouth—‘my dear Ellen, I fear that in 
an idle spirit of coguetrie, which I have thought you 
too proud to indulge in, you must have given Mr. 
Rogers encouragement, for he seemed most sure of 
your consent. I am heartily sorry for him, for he is 
an excellent fellow, and worthy of any woman.” 

“Yes,” said Ellen Wilmer, with a calm, con- 
temptuous smile, and a cool shrug of her pretty 
shoulders; ‘Mr. Rogers, with a fortune, might be 
worth accepting, but Clement Rogers, poor as he is, 
is presuming when he thinks of marfying.” 

“Nelly, Nelly,” exclaimed her uncle, ‘“‘ Rogers bids 
fair to be a wealthyman. When I addressed your 
aunt my prospects were anything but bright, and 
when we married it was with only the salary of a 
clerkship, which brought us but seven hundred dol- 
lars a year.” 

“You were very imprudent, is all I have to say,” 
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replied Ellen, swinging her glittering viniagrette care- 
lessly to and fro. 

“We were very happy,” said Mrs. Wilmer, in low, 
feeling tones, ‘‘as happy as with our present large in- 
come; were we not, dearest?” 

Her husband replied by a fond, earnest caress, then 
turning to his niece, said—‘‘but how am I to under- 
stand all this mystery, Ellen? To my certain know- 
ledge Rogers has been your attendant this year past. 
You have permitted him to accompany you to every 
ball, opera and concert—you have accepted his flowers 
and little offerings, which any one could have known 
were prompted by love, thus silently giving him every 
encouragement. I must say, Ellen, you have shown 
little heart in this affair.” 

“Tam sorry,” replied his niece, quietly, “that you 
regard my conduct in so harsh a light. Mr. Rogers 
has offered me no more attention than have a dozen 
other young gentleman. As he was rather more 
agreeable than the other dozen, I have given him the 
preference, thinking myself quite safe, for as he must 
have known my expensive tastes, he surely could not 
think of indulging in such a luxury as Ellen Wilmer 
fora wife. It has turned out otherwise, I find, rather 
unpleasantly for him, foolish fellow. Iam astonished, 
however, that he should have presumed upon speak- 
ing to you without informing me of his intention. As 
I suppose you have no other business with me, my 
dear uncle,” she added, rising from her seat, ‘‘I must 
now run away, for my watch tells me it is after eight 
o’clock, which will give me but a little time for the 
elaborate toiletteI have planned for Mrs. Rowland’s 
ball; and I have promised to meet Mrs. Lisle at Miss 
Bentley’s musicale first, where we are to spend an 
hour by promise. By the way, dear aunt, you are 
so becomingly dressed this evening, do you purpose 
being my chaperone, or am I to be left to the tender 
mercies of my merry widow friend, who tries to steal 
all my beaux from me?” 

“Mrs Lisle will not come off conqueror, I am cer- 
tain, Nelly,” replied her aunt, ‘“‘when she endeavors 
to enter the lists with you; although I must confess 
you are a well matched pair. But if you will run the 
giddy round of a fashionable season, I fear you will 
have to be left to the tender mercies of any married 
lady you can find. I prize the happiness of my home 
too much to waste my husband’s hours of leisure in 
idle gaiety. I only wish I could convince you of the 
unalloyed happiness to be found ——” 

“In domestic felicity,’ interrupted her niece. 
“Well, I very much fear I shall never settle down 
to the Darby and Joan state of life you lead my poor 
Aunt Mary—so good night—every one to their taste, 
you know,” and she glided gracefully toward the 
door. 

“Stay, Ellen,” said her uncle, and Ellen Wilmer’s 
foot lingered at the library door— is it possible,” he 
asked, “‘so lovely a looking creature as you are can 
be without a heart?” 

‘“T have a heart, my dear uncle,” she replied, with 
a bland smile, ‘but luckily I have a head, which tells 
me that I never would be happy as a poor man’s wife, 
and that I would rather live and die unmarried than 


marry other than a man of fortune.” 
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“Do you think riches bring happiness, Ellen?” 
said her aunt. 

“Riches procure luxuries and indulgences which 
are as necessary as breath to my existence,” replied 
the niece. 

“The day may come, Ellen,’ remarked her uncle, 
seriously, ‘when the pure, disinterested love which 
Clement Rogers now offers, may be of more value 
than all the wealth in the world to you.” His niece 
bowed her beautiful head, and passed quietly from 
the room, leaving her aunt and uncle to lament over 
her blind heartlessness, and to sympathize with Cle- 
ment Rogers. With a heart filled with rebellious and 
worldly thoughts, Ellen Wilmer proceeded up the 
broad staircase. As she entered her dressing-room 
where her maid stood ready to receive her—she 
paused for a few moments and regarded the sight 
before her; then with a quiet, cold smile she prepared 
for her toilette. What thoughts passed in her mind 
as she gazed on the brilliant robe of pink tissue and 
siiver that hung trembling with every breath on the 
dress-stand, and the sparkling gems that glittered in 
her ecriz on the toilette table? Selfish, heartless 
thoughts were they that caused that smile—she said 
to herself, “‘ah, money is necessary to me; I am 
young and beautiful; I love society and admiration; 
I must be rich.” But as she sat under the hands of 
her dressing maid, who was skilfully braiding those 
long, dark tresses, and mingling fragrant, rich colored 
flowers with the curls, a more gentle expression stole 
over Ellen Wilmer’s face, which made her beauty 
seem Heavenly. The luxurious odor from the flowers 
brought a remembrance to her mind of the low, 
breathing words of Clement Rogers, when a few 
nights before, at a gay ball, they had wandered into 
the conservatory adjoining the ball-room; where in 
its dim light he had poured out unchecked his earnest 
love. Those flowers seemed to have spirit tones in 
their fragrance, they recalled those moments to her, 
and she remembered the blissful rapture with which 
she had listened to his words:—but the Heavenly 
radiance passed from her face, and a bitter look as 
of deep anguish and heart struggling spread over it 
for an instant—then it remained cold and passionless 
as a statue. The recollection that she had given 
encouragement to her lover, and the thought of how 
dear he was to her, caused the look of anguish; but 
her good spirit was weakened by frequent combats 
with the worldly evil spirit, and in the one short 
struggle it sank overpowered; and when Ellen Wil- 
mer, at the close of her toilette, gazed at her brilliant 
form in the cheval glass, the proud, haughty look of 
satisfaction expressed in her lovely face told that the 
evil spirit reigned triumphant. A knock at the door 
summoned the admiring maid from her beautiful 
young mistress; presently she returned bearing two 
bouquets, with a note accompanying each. One was 
magnificent—the cold, queenly japonicas and brilliant 
roses were clasp@d together in a splendid bouquet 
holder, and an embossed note begged her acceptance 
‘‘ of the trifle,” the signature of which told her it was 
from Mr. Bentley, a rich widower, the father of the 
Miss Bentley, at whose musicale she was to spend 
part of the evening. The other, a modest cluster of 
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sweet fragrant English violets, mignonette, heliotrope 
and the tea roses, confined by a simple ribbon, and 
accompanied by a tiny note filled with the wildest 
expressions of worship, was thrown unheeded aside, 
while the ring of the costly jeweled bouquet holder 
was quietly slipped over her tapering finger with a 
calm smile of satisfaction; then, after being enveloped 
by her maid in her warm furred mantle, she took her 
seat in her uncle’s carriage, which soon whirled her 
to the magnificent mansion of Mr. Bentley. 

Let us take a peep at the library, dear reader, before 
we follow that cold coquette in her giddy round—just 
fora few moments. There we shall see Mrs. Wilmer 


seated beside her husband, her head stiil resting on é 


his shoulder, while his arm draws her fondly to him. 
Tears are in their eyes, but blessed Heavenly tears 
are they; together had they visited the nursery, and 
bending over their children’s pillows, had lavished 
many a good night caress on these two little ones, 
spared to them out of the band of cherubs given to 
them years before. Happy as Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer 
had been in each other’s love, sorrow had hung its 
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you long—and, if you wish, I will never see you 
again.” 

Spell-bound she followed him into the drawing- 
room, and with a chilled heart listened to the pas- 
sionate burst of inquiry and entreaty that poured from 
his lips. She could not speak, but sat like a statue, 
passionless; at last by a fearful struggle she broke the 
icy band that seemed to fetter her, and uttered in low 
tones that went like death bolts to her lover’s heart. 

“I have promised this evening to be Mr. Bentley’s 
wife. I cannot bring myself to contend with com- 
parative poverty and privation. As your wife, Cle- 


¢ ment, I should be miserable, and make you unhappy; 


for love alone I fear would not be all sufficing. We 
must forget the past—in future let us, however, be 
friends’’—and she extended her hand to him, which 
he indignantly refused, exclaiming— 

“No, Ellen Wilmer, you have sold yourself for 
money. My earnest, devoted love would have been 
sufficient to a heart pure and true as [ have deemed 
yours; but heartless, cold and selfish are you—and 
neither friendship nor love can I entertain for’you 


heavy cloud over their life. One after another of { hereafter. God forgive you for your heartless con- 
their children had they been called to part with, and 
it was the recollection of these lost dear ones that 
brought tears to their eyes; but blessed tears I repeat 
were they, for by them they were drawn nearer to 
each other and Heaven in spirit. 

Long after midnight, Ellen Wilmer stood again 


before the large mirror in her dressing-room: she 


started with affright at the pallid countenance re- § 


flected in it, and her voice as she spoke to her sleepy 
maid sounded hollow and broken; and yet the dream 
of her ambition was realized—her wildest, most ex- 
travagant hopes were gratified. That night Mr. Bent- 


duct,” and thus they parted. 

‘Have you weighed the disagreeabilities of this 
marriage, Ellen?” inquired Mr. Wilmer of his niece 
on the following day. The same trio were collected 
in the library as had met there on the preceding 
evening. Mr. Wilmer and his wife looked distressed, 
while she, the haughty Ellen, sat in the luxurious 
chair, swaying indifferently to and fro her fragrant 
viniagrette. A close observer, however, might have 
detected the unnatural paleness of her cheek, and 
the firm, square expression of her delicate lips—but 
the cold, calm voice was the same, and not a tremble 


ley had offered himself to her, and she had returned ; in its tones told of the struggle that was going on in 
home his promised bride. But a sadder scene greeted { her young heart; but worldly selfishness was stifling 


her in the close of the evening. After she had shone 
at her future daughter-in-law’s musicale, accompanied 
by Mr. Bentley she made her appearance at Mrs. 
Rowland’s grand ball, where she received many con- 
gratulations, but secret thoughts of envy and hate 
upon her evident success; so devoted was Mr. Bent- 
ley, so unguarded in his manner, that to every eye it 
was apparent she was the fiancee of the rich widower. 
Once in the promenade she encountered the half re- 
proachful, half stern look of Clement Rogers, from 
which she recoiled, but her ambitious worldly desires 
soon qui¢ted all remorse. As Mr. Bentley deposited 
her carefully in her carriage and bade her good night, 


fast its wailings and love entreaties. 

‘‘Disagreeables attend agreeables, my dear uncle, 
as shadows balance lights,”’ she replied; ‘I cannot, 
of course, expect to be exempt from annoyances.” 

‘My dear Ellen,” said her aunt, entreatingly, “ is 
marriage, that holy sacrament, a mere matter of fact 
business to you?” Ellen shrugged her shoulders 
gently, but remained silent. Mr. Wilmer, who was 
walking impatiently up and down the library, at last 
stopped before his niece, and said— 

‘But is it not, my child, excessively disagreeable 
to you to bind yourself for better or for worse to a 
man old enough to be your father? In ten years’ time 


he asked permission to wait on’ her uncle the next § Mr. Bentley will be an old man, possibly very infirm, 


morning—the light of the street lamp shone on her 
old lover as he leaned earnestly to hear her assenting 
reply—and she could not help contrasting Clement 
Rogers’ handsome face and fine form with the stoop- 


while you, then only twenty-eight, will still be a 
young woman, fond of life and all its excitements— 
how will you be able to endure, with your disposi- 


, tion and without love to cheer you, the seclusion and 


g figure, grey head, and withered features of her { self-denial that propriety will demand of you? Then 


re husband; and as the carriage door closed she 
back on the cushions sick at heart. When she 
ached her uncle’s door a person pyshed the footman 
aside to assist her in alighting; suPprised she looked 
at the stranger, and to her dismay she recognized in 
him Clement Rogers. 
4 me see you one instant,” he said, as the 
Servant opened the hall door. “I will not detain 


your husband may lose his immense fortune—can 
you endure poverty with one indifferent to you? All 
these contingencies should be taken into considera- 
tion ” 

‘‘With regard to Mr. Bentley’s age and probable 
infirmity, my dear sir,’”’ replied his niece, “my ideas 
of propriety may not be so exacting as yours; but,” 
continued she, leaning forward slightly agitated— 
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‘your last probability is really a disagreeable I would 
not contend with. Poverty cannot endure with any 
one. I would authorise you immediately to reject 
Mr. Bentley’s offers if I thought his affairs were in a 
precarious condition, and he unable to make the ad- 
vantageous settlement which he has arranged to do, 
and which is so ry fora d wife entering 
a family of children not her own. Is he not wealthy? 
I have heard you speak of him as a man possessing 
a princely fortune.” 

“Mr. Bentley is still in business,” replied her 
uncle; “a fortune even large as his, when subjected 
to the reverses of trade, may be swept off in an in- 
stant.” 

‘ But at present you think him wealthy, and what- 
ever pecuniary arrangements he makes for me will 
be secure?’ inquired his niece, eagerly. 

“Perfectly so,” answered Mr. Wilmer. ‘I had no 
idea, however, that Mr. Bentley had been managed by 
you so skilfully. Nelly, Nelly, you are too merce- 
nary for a young, pretty girl to be. It is true, Mr. 
Bentley is at the head of the first mercantile establish- 
ment in our country, and at present commands a 
princely income. But is wealth the only qualifica- 
tion you require?” 

“Certainly that is all I desire—wealth—then posi- 
tion—the first gives the jast, at least it will to me, 
but I must confess you quite alarmed me.” 

“Ellen, Ellen,’ exclaimed her uncle, in as severe 
tones as his mild nature would allow. ‘Is it possible 
one so young, so beautiful, so proud, can stoop to sell 
herself for money!” 

These words brought to Ellen’s mind her last in- 
terview with Clement Rogers, and a convulsive 
shudder passed over her whole frame. For an in- 
stant her better nature was strong—alas! it was but 
the death struggle. The library door opened, anda 
servant handed to her a richly ornamented box with 
Mr. Bentley’s compliments. 
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little about it. His daughter, Jessie, was a silly, fash- 
ionable girl, who was delighted that her father had 
chosen for a wife one who would encourage her in 
her extravagances and folly; while the younger 
children could not think that the beautiful, musical 
voiced Miss Wilmer would ever be “that horrid 
thing, a cross step-mother,”’ which their nurses had 
described to them. Clement Rogers alone suffered, 
and at last, unable to bear the sight of the brilliant 
bride and her heartless splendor, he embraced an 
opportunity which offered of entering into a business 
which required his residence at Canton. 

A few weeks passed by, and Ellen Wilmer stood in 
her gorgeous bridal dress at the altar with Mr. Bent- 
ley. Gay friends surrounded her, and on all sides 
were murmurs of admiration which caused her heart 
to swell up with exultation. Pale and passionless 
she stood, but calm; and only when her uncle folded 
her in his arms, and she received her gentle aunt 
Mary’s caress, and heard their whispered ejaculation, 
“God grant, my child, you may be happy!” only 
then did she display any emotion; a convulsive sob 
was all, however, and that was soon stifled; and 
after receiving the congratulations of her friends, she 
entered her carriage, which was to bear her to the 
princely home she had purchased by the sacrifice of 
love. 

Years rolled away, and, during all that time, the 
rich Mrs. Bentley was the acknowledged leader of 
fashion. No parties so splendid as hers—no estab- 
lishment could vie with hers in elegance, and no 
wardrobe in magnificence—some envious ones whis- 
pered that the old husband had grown crossand infirm, 
and that the cold, haughty look that Mrs. Bentley’s 
face invariably wore, was produced by dissatisfac- 
tion at home. The real truth was, Mrs. Bentley found 
that wealth did not bring happiness. For the first few 
years of her marriage, when all her splendor was 
new to her, and she was the idol of her doting old 


She opened it, and saw an exquisite bouquet of ? husband, she fancied that riches was.all she required. 
flowers, but the slender stems were confined by the ? She drank the intoxicating cup of pleasure with eager- 
glittering links of a costly necklace and bracelets, ; ness, until it palled her; and when ten years passed 
and as she lifted the fowers from the gpotless cotton by, and her husband felt age increasing his infirmi- 


on which they rested, a magnificent ring rolled from 
among the soft, fragrant leaves. The gift was admired. 
Then Ellen arose to go to her room, saying— 

‘I promised to accompany the Bentleys to the opera 
this evening; I fear I shall keep them waiting.” 

“And, Ellen,” said her uncle, drawing her to him 
as she was about leaving them, “you have fully re- 
solved upon marrying this old gentleman?” 

‘“‘Fully and decidedly,” replied his niece, as she 
quietly held aside the bouquet with ‘its glittering pen- 
dants, to avoid its being crushed by the kind caress 
which she only apparently endured without response. 
Then, with her accustomed gracefulness, she left the 
room. 

The whole fashionable world was thrown into a 
commotion by the announcement of the approaching 
marriage of Mr. Bentley to Miss Wilmer. 
commented upon it ill-naturedly, others, in a worldly 
manner, pronounced her a sensible, lucky girl. The 
splendid preparations for the wedding seemed a 
seventh wonder. The children of Mr. Bentley cared 
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ties, and exacted more of her attendance at home, 
and the luxuries that surrounded her had lost their 
novelty, life became wearisome to her, and she felt 
heart-sick. Having no children, she deplored the 
want of companionship. Her husband’s children were 
all boys, excepting the eldest one, who had long since 
married, and was a silly, tedious woman; the aflec- 
tion of her husband’s sons she had never sough!— 
indeed, they were indifferent in mind, and seemed 
only to possess two ideas, to become young men of 
fashion and spend as much money as they could. In 


order to silence the cravings of her spirit, she per- 4 


suaded her childish husband to take her to Européy 
but after a few listless years she returned more lonely 
and dispirited than before. The world wearied het 
and her home had no attractions, for there she only 
saw her peevish,; husband, who had never pos- 
sessed her love. A more striking object of splendid 
misery could not be found anywhere than Ellen Wil- 
mer, ten years after the marriage which she had fan- 
cied was to produce every happiness for her. 
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‘Do you remember your old beau, Clement Ro- 
gers?” said her friend, the still flirting widow, Mrs. 
Lisle, one morning, after Ellen had returned from her 
sojourn in Europe. ‘He has come back from China 
with a handsome fortune and a beautiful wife.” 

“Some East India belle, with a skin as yellow as 
her rupees,” said Ellen, with a sarcastic laugh. 

“No, indeed,”’ exclaimed another visitor; she is a 
lovely, fair English girl, the daughter of an East 
India merchant, of immense fortune, at Canton. She 
has been making quite a sensation, dear Mrs. Bent- 
ley, among ws this season. You will meet her at 
Mrs. Carlton’s to-night.” 

Tlien one told of the splendid house, magnificent 
furniture, and elegant equipage of this beautiful Mrs. 
Rogers, and another described with great gusto her 
diamonds, until Ellen was heartily weared with the 
subject, and to change it, turned to some young girls 
who were nervously going through the morning calls 
of their first season, and talked to them of the ball of 
the evening. It had the desired effect, for they were 
wild almost with enchantment at the prospect of a 
large ball, then still more so that the déstingue Mrs. 
Bentley should consider them of sufficient conse- 
quence to notice them, and with the aid of some 
young gentleman she got up a ‘flirty’? conversation 
that quite silenced Mrs. Lisle and the other ladies. 

With a heavy heart she prepared for her evening 
toilette. Her wearisome old husband had fretted and 
stormed during the whole of their stupid, stately din- 
ner, and solitary in heart and filled with bitter feel- 
ings, she sat down in her luxuriant dressing-room, 
and gave directions for her evening costume. The 
morning’s: conversation influenced her orders, and 
she ejaculated inwardly, “I will be splendid, at 
least”—then came before her the recollection of her 
last interview with Clement Rogers, and hot tears 
would have poured out, and bitter, wailing sobs, but 











pride held them back. With looks of more anxiety 
than usual, she regarded herself in the mirror, after 
the completion of her toilette, but the rich, velvet 
robe of garnet hue that hung around her figure in 
heavy folds, and the flashing diamonds that sparkled 
in her hair and on her dress failed to satisfy: she 
hated the reflection the mirror gave her, and mur- 
mured, “splendid without, and wretched within,” 
then turned to go to the brillant ball, where she was 
to meet with the only one she had ever loved, and 
whose true heart she had spurned from her. 

They met, those parted ones—but with what dif- 
ferent feelings! She, with remorse and heart-aching 
wretchedness—he, happy in the bliss of his young 
wife’s love. He looked at Mrs. Bentley, coid and 
stately as she seemed, surrounded with magnificence, 
and felt only a calm indifference: but a rush of bliss- 
ful emotions passed through his heart as he turned 
and gazed on the gentle, loving bride, whose soft, 
Heavenly eyes beamed on him with love and truth- 
fulness. 

“Ellen Wilmer was ‘right,’’ he exclaimed to him- 
self. ‘1 never could have been happy with such a 
cold, proud creature. How much I must have altered, 
for I can ‘scarcely believe 1 was ever so infatuated 
with her as to leave home and friends because she 
jilted me.” 

Ellen swept through the rooms, followed by expres- 
sions of admiration; but sick at heart, and taking no 
interest in the splendor and position in life for which 
she had bartered her heart’s happiness. When she 
rested her head on her pillow at midnight, her only 
prayer was for death. But for years did her tiresome 
existence last; while pride demanded the daily, 
hourly sacrifice and penance. In youth she had sowed 
the seed of selfishness, and in her cheerless old age 
she reaped its bitter harvest. 
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ON THE DEATH 


OF A FRIEND’S INFANT DAUGHTER. 





BY MRS. DR. BEECHER. 





Gonz in the bloom of thy life’s-spring hours— 
Gone like the fading of Summer flowers; 
From the warmth and the lightsome sheen of day, 
To thy God and thy rest “thou art pass’d away ;”” 
Oh! we knew as we sat around thy bed 
By the holy light o’er thy young brow shed, 
Though the cheek was cold, and the eye was dim, 
That thy heart already had gone to Him. 
Our watch is done, “thou art pass’d away”— 
God help thy mother, she needs thy stay ; 
The darling light of her heart is shaded, 
Thou wert her fairest—thou art faded. 
The father looks on his angel defid— 
The tears of thy brother fast are shed, 
And yet thy parents watch thy clay, 
And weep in vain—‘‘thou art pass’d away"— 
Gone, yet the sun by day shin’th bright,- 
And the birds still sing in the golden light; 
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The earth still knoweth its brilliant dawn, 

And in the blue Heaven the stars smile on: 

But the song, whose music to us was best, 

And your sweetest flower has sunk to rest; 

The dawn-like smile will no more be met, 

And the sweet, young star of your heart has set, 
Sweet rest to her—nev’r did God call home 

A purer soul to His own bright dome, 

Yet so soon did He chide thy short delay, 

So soon to Himself call thy heart away, 

That thou lost no trace of their Eden birth, 

Bat wore an angel’s look on earth. 
Away, away to thy happy reign 

Ere sin could blight thee or sorrow stain, 
From the cares and the ills are our hearts stil! prest, 
All pure and all beautiful to thy rest; 

Light be the earth on the sleep of thy clay, 
Farewell to thee, darling, “thou art pass’d away.” 
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I. 


Tue purple mists of eventide were wreathing o’er the dale, 

And soft the scented zephrys swept across the flow’ry vale, 

Floating slowly through the woodland—its bower-home of 
bliss, 

And greeting every blossom with a sweet and dreamy kiss; 

While like some radiant seraph from the mansions of the 
blest, 

The evening star stole forth amid the drapery of the West. 


The lengthening shadows grew apace, and darker was 
their frown, 

As far behind the Western hills the sun went slowly down, 

Like rainbow hopes, and sunny joys to erring mortals given, 

His dying glories faded from the blue midsummer Heaven; 

And the quiet stars came smiling o’er the earth so green 
and fair, 

As they sailed like golden bubbles through the deeps of 
upper air. 


Fled are the rosy shadows—but through the twilight dim 

Comes a soft and ceaseless melody—’t is Ocean’s thunder 
hymn— 

The song of adoration which he nightly peals above, 

When from her chamber in the East, the ladye of his love 

Floats proudly np the steep of Heaven—to calm his bosom’s 
swell, 

And fling her radiant shadow o’er the heart she loves so 
well. 


Queen of the star-gemmed Orient!—she rose upon the 
night, 

And earth and ocean trembled in her pale and silver light; 

It fell in witching beauty where the dimpled eddies gleam, 

And the water-lilies slumbered ’mid the ripples of the 
stream ; 

And vested with the brightness of an angel’s soft caress, 

On a scene deep in the bosom of the Western wilderness. 


Where the dark primeval forests are waving in their pride, 

And Virginia’s proudest river rolls along his crystal tide, 

The Indian drum was rolling—streamed on high the council 
fire, 

And red-browed warriors gathered round in mingled scorn 
and ire, 

The ruddy glare was glancing back from many a glittering 
eye, 

As they closed around its beacon-light, with purpose stern 
and high. 


Dark grew the haughty chieftain’s brow—and rolled his 
eye of flame, 

“ Brothers,” hesaid, “a cloud hath passed upon Powhatan’s 
name— 

The Manitoa is frowning on the red man’s feeble race, 

T hear his voice in anger—and the shadows veil his face, 

He sees my lodge is empty now—the dark-eyed Indian maid 

The glory of your Sachem’s heart rests not beneath itsshade. 


Far through the darkeome woodland I hear the night-wind 
sigh, 
It seeks the raven tresses, and the pleasant sunny eye, 
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The low-voiced forest echo, and the softly whispering tree 
} Call in vain for ringing laughter, and the song so glad and 
free— ; 
The blossom of the desert droops in mingled scorn and 
shame, 
In the white-man’s garden-bower was a blight upon her 
name. 


No costly ransom bring we for the lily of the stream— 

While our feathered arrows quiver, and our battle-axes 
gleam! 

To-morrow’s noon shall feel the serpent’s pestilential 
breath— 

To-morrow’s eve shall smile above a scene of strife and 
death— 

And when next the young moon glitters on the dim and 
dewy wood, 

The stain upon Powhatan’s name be washed away in 
blood !”? 

Then rose the fearful war-whoop, the chieftain’s battle ery, 

With the death-song of the warrior went pealing to the sky, 

Far through the darkling forest their burning eyes were 
flashing— 

In the mazes of the wild war-dance a thousand blades were 
clashing ; 

And when the moonlight faded, and the council-fire burned 
low, 

A thousand braves upon the plain lay dreaming of the foe. 


Where Virginia’s proudest river rolls the quiet hills 
between, 

Far down its glassy bosom how changed the mighty scene! 

2 Deep and still the forest slumbered, but amid its dusky shade 

2 Rose the dwellings of the white-man, in rural beauty made, 

From their low and vine-clad casements swept the voice 
of joy and song, 

And mingled tones of melody the breezes bore along. 
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Where the moonbeams lingered lovingly within that vista 
green, 

And the silver ray was trembling o’er a thick and leafy 
screen, 

The shining leaved magnolia, and the gorgeous trumpet 
flower, 

Combined with S$ roses to form a rustic bower— 

And where the zephyr sported in its cool and dim alcove, 

Sat the captive Indian maiden, with her pale and blue-eyed 
Love. 





Oh! her voice stole o’er the senses, like the wild-bird’s in 
its glee, 

As the cloud of winter midnight flowed her tresses dark 
and free, 

Like that cloud at Summer’s sunset, when o’er her spirit 
meek 

Flashed the fervid glow of feeling—was the flush upon het 
cheek! 

And deep within her sunny eye shone mingled love and 
pride, 

‘ As her timid glances beamed npon the being by her side. 
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Above the gentle maiden bent a proud and graceful form, 

And his dark blue eye was gleaming with the light of 
passion’s storm, 

Fair and shining curls were wreathing o’er his haughty 
marble brow, 

And his bright red lip was breathing a deep and fervent 
vow; 

Like the richly gushing melody of waters in their flow, 

From his soul the tide of passion rolled, in murmurs soft 
and low. 


“The wild-bird of the mountain—the fawn upon the dale, 

The lily by the fountain—the wild-rose in the vale— 

The evening star in Heayen—and the gently murmuring 
dove, 

Are fitting embelms given for my own—my only love; 

Rich and raven are her tresses—and her tender, thrilling 
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When the first faint beam of morning trembled o’er the 
forest leaf, 

A band of pale-faced brothers met the red men and their 
chief; 

But not in rage and hatred did those haughty spirits greet, 

With the war-whoop and the battle-cry as deadly foes to 
meet; 

As brothers true in that low church they gathered, side by 
side, 

And the “pride of the Powhatans”’ stood amid them asa 
bride! 


She stood beside the altar—that gentle forest flower, 

Drooping like some timid lily in its softly shaded bower; 

As the rainbow and the storm-cloud passed her mingled 
hopes and fears, 

And the silken lash which swept her cheek was heavy 


glance with her tears; 
Quivers o’er the heart that loves her, to bewilder and { Yet her happy heart was bounding in its wild and sweet 
entrance. unrest, 
And a wealth of gushing tenderness lay garnered in her 
But not for these I love her—her heart is firm and true, Abe ities ve 


And her angel spirit bright and pure as drops of morning 
dew, 

Her soul might grace the Eden bowers of Paradise above ; 

Her only wealth a faithful heart—her treasure is a love, 

Pure as the frost-king’s palace where the Arctic billows 
roar, 

Rich as the Summer's sunset clouds upon some fairy shore. 
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Be it mine to love her while our lives are in their sweetest 
spring, 

And Time with wild and frolic glee shakes blessings from 
his wing; 

Be mine the task to add to joys, to soften all the fears, 

Which in the distant future may cloud our coming years; 

And when again the young moon gilds the river’s rushing 
tide, 

Shall not Powhatan’s daughter be her pale-faced lover’s 
bride?” 

II. 

Tue last faint star had faded fast amid the dawning pale, 

And bright-eyed day was peeping through the morning’s 
misty veil ; 

The white cloud rode the leaping wind through Heaven’s 
arches blue, 

And every tiny blossom held a gem of diamond dew; 

High above in glowing ether trilled the lark his matin lay, 

Wild minstrel of the wreathing cloud, and herald of the 
day! 
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The broad, bright sun came smiling o’er the green and 
quiet earth, 

And song-birds carolled joyously to hail the morning’s 
birth; 

Proudly waved the noble woodland in its fresh and golden 
beam, . 

When the hamlet of the white man rose beside the glassy 
stream, 

With its rude and lowly dwellings, and its low, grey 
church of stone, 

Whose tall spire pointed Heavenward amid the forest 
lone. 
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Far over hill and valley rang that church’s matin bell, 

And wood, and glen, and everglade resounded to its swell, 

It rolled in waves of melody along the sunny plain, 

And the merry mountain echo sent its music back again; 

The floating zephyrs bore along the voice of mirth and 
glee, 

And song and shout went wildly up from bosoms glad and 

free. 








As some tall pine of the mountain tow’ring graceful in its 
pride, 

Her young and noble lover bent above his blushing bride ; 

Deep, burning thoughts came rushing o’er his spirit firm 
and high, 

Like midnight’s glowing meteors across the Summer sky ; 

And with that proud devotion which marks the brave and 
just, 

He poured the riches of his heart in deathless love and 
trust. 


No bridal veil enshrouded that simple Indian maid, 

The “ wild-rose of the wilderness” innative grace arrayed ; 
No costly jewel sparkled in her dark and shining hair, 
But the pearl of tried and holy faith—the star of love was 


there; 

No gems and gold were her’s to bring—no treasures from 
the mine, 

Her young heart’s “first and only love” she offered at the 
shrine. . 


The murmured vows are over; they floated softly by, 

The wild, mysterious notes of that bewildering harmony, 

Which, ’mid the crushing conflict of earth’s bitterness 
and strife, 

Wakes up the spirit-lyre, and pours its melody through 
life; 

That power which strikes the golden chords of angel harps 
above, 

And bids their sweetest numbers sing the theme of holy 
Love! 


Noon slept upon the waters; but the gay and laughing 
breeze 

Curled the cresting waves in gladness, and fanned the 
dimpled seas, 

Like a wild and smiling truant in its sweet forbidden play, 

It sent the white foam sparkling o’er the billows far away ; 

And filled the snowy canvass of a proud and gallant bark, 

Which like a sea-bird on the wing sped o’er the waters 
dark. 


Warm and tender hearts were beating in that stately 
Ocean-home, 

And many a wayward thought was winging backward 
o’er the foam; 

Where loving friends were gathered on a far and silent 
shore— 

Soft arms, whose gentle watchings may visit them no 

more— 
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Bright eyes that may not pierce the gloom of distance with 
their beams, 

Fond lips that never more may meet, save in a land of 
dreams. 


The young bride of the morning looked o’er the waters 
blue, ; 

And her quivering lip was sighing its passionate adieu ; 

Dim shadows of the future seemed to overspread her sky, 

And heavy tear-drops trembled in her large, bewild’ring 
eye, 

Her bosom throbbed convulsively—her dimpled cheek was 
pale, 

And her long, dark tresses floated by, unheeded on the 
gale. 


The landward sounds came faintly on the dreamy breeze 
of noon— 

They stole upon it like the tones of fairy bells in tune— 

Till ’mid the dashing of the waves the tiny strain was lost, 

And on the dim horizon’s verge the wreathing billows 
tossed ; 

The far-off shore had faded to a sad and sombre hue, 

And the purple distance lay upon it like a cloud of blue. 


Now turn thee, lovely dreamer, from thy cherished native 
home, 

Linger not amid the pleasures of the forest’s leafy dome; 

Let not in gay and foreign bowers thy gentle spirit pine 

For the sunny hours of childhood when a sister’s love was 
thine; 

Sigh not for those who loved thee in the happy days of 
yore, 

Nor weep to think those fairy dreams shall visit thee no 
more. 


Oh! turn thee, lovely lady, to a bosom fond and true, 
Whose tender tones steal o’er thy soul like drops of honey 
dew, 
‘Whose deep affection gives thy life a glory and a power, 
Of which thy spirit only dreamed in passion’s early hour; 
Fling o’er the loved and trusted one a halo from above, 
And shrine within thy “heart of hearts” the being of thy 
love! 
III. 


Tue Summer midnight shadows were gathered pale and 
still, 

No moon was there to shed her light upon the darkened 
hill; 

But from the deepened azure of the far and quiet skies 

Beamed down the burning glances of a thousand starry 
eyes, 

The sleeping wave was dreaming—the dew was on the 
flower, 

And the zephyrs wooed the blossoms in the cool and starlit 
bower. 


A thousand lamps were gleaming through the lofty palace 
halls, 

And banners bright were streaming from the old and 
storied walls; 

With waving plumes and jeweled sheen, and treasures 
rich and rare, 

The gifted and the beautiful, the brave, and gay were 
there, 

And noble knights and lovely dames had met right joyously, 

To mingle in the shining maze of royal revelry. 


Where the fairest and the loveliest had crowned the child 
of song, 

The ‘‘ Western Princess” shone amid the gay and mighty 
throng, 
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Her rounded cheek was glowing with a hue so softly 
bright, 

And her dreamy eye was sparkling with ineffable delight; 

Her footway lay upon the bloom of pleasure’s sweetest 
flowers, 

And the spirit of their rich perfume suffused the lapsing 
hours. 


The music of her life awoke the echo cheerily, 

As down the joyous tide of Time she floated merrily; 

That murmured melody of love which first had soothed 
her woes, 

Awoke a deeper feeling in her bosom’s soft repose; 

And her timid heart unfolded to its rich and rosy light, 

Like a Suinmer cloud when weaving in the sunset glories 
bright. 


In a dim and lofty chamber whose costly trappings gleam 

In the faint and softened lustre of the taper’s shaded beam, 

Where wreaths of fading flowers shed around a rich 
perfume, 

And a hushed and holy silence slept upon the mellow 
gloom ; 

Far from a father’s tender breast—a sister’s tearful eye, 

The lovely and the beautiful has laid her down to die. 


“Oh! leave us not our fairest!—our spirits cling to thee, 

Forsake us not, thou dearest—our hearts will weary be— 

Leave not thy best and fondest in this dreary, chilling 
clime, 

In sad and secret weariness to tread the shore of Timé; 

His soul drinks in the music of thy low and whispered 
tone, 

And he folds thee to a bosom which beats for thee alone!” 


As some tiny star-gem sparkles over evening’s misty 
shroud— 

Gleaming brightly for a moment—but to sink behind the 
cloud, 

The radiance of her full, dark eye unwonted splendors 
threw, 

But her glowing lip was fading from its sunny crimson 
hue; 

No fervent prayer—no bitter tear of friends may win her 
now, : 

For the dews of death are guthering upon her holy brow. 


In the visions of the dying came a softly murmured tone, 

To lull the parting spirit with a music all its own, 

With songs of holy rapture on their mission from above, 

From the fadeless Eden-bowers came the messengers of 
love, 

Far along the trackless ether—through the far-off azure 
dome, 

They bore the ransomed spirit to its bright, eternal home. 


Death prest its icy kisses on that sweet beloved face, 

And folded her to slumber in a passionless embrace— 

Cold as the billowy snow-wreath lies her gentle bosom 
now, 

The raven curls are frozen o’er a damp and marble brow; 

Still is her pure and loving heart—its pulses all are fled— 

The lovely blossom of the West is sleeping with the dead. 


No strong, paternal arm shall lay thee where the willows 
wave, 

No sister’s gentle hand shall strew wild blossoms o’er thy 
grave— 3 

The fresh turf presses lightly on thy calm, untroubled 
heart— 

There the sunbeams linger brightly ere the hues of day 
depart; 
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In the stranger’s land thou sleepest!—and the surging , Weep, broken-hearted lover! for thy dark-eyed forest 


billows roar 
Between thee and the sunny vales of green Virginia’s shore. 


Peace to thy lonely slumber—without one fevered dream! 

Rest on the earth’s cold bosom like the lily on the stream— 

Lay thy fair and frozen beauty in the dark and silent tomb, 

No haunting visions of the past disturb its quiet gloom— 

No mingled strife of hopes and fears shall mar thy peaceful 
rest, 

Or burning wave of passion’s tide roll o’er thy pulseless 
breast. 


bride— 

Weep o’er the fearful fiat which hath torn her from thy 
side! 

Still are the fairy footsteps which bounded far and free, 

Thy wild-dove of the mountain shall sing no more for 
thee— 

The heart that beat for thee alone must moulder ’neath 
the sod, 

But the pure young spirit slumbers on the bosom of its 
God. 





SONG FROM THE INNER LIFE. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 





Srnec to the Lord, oh! weary soul of sorrow! 
Sing to the Lord, though chastened by his rod! 
Sing to the Lord that others hope may borrow— 
“ The pure in heart see God.” 


Sink not beneath the yoke of tribulation, 
Poor weary mortal on life’s thorny road! 
But bear up stately with this consolation— 
“The pure in heart see God.” 


Take up thy Cross—when thou art weary laden, 
Think how Christ sank beneath the heavy load! 
High over Calvary shines the Heavenly Aiden— 
“The pure in heart see God.” 


Cherish the Golden Words that he has spoken, 
Then march up Calvary with thy heavy load, 
Where his pure body on the Cross was broken— 

“The pure in heart see God.” 


His yoke is easy—light, too, is his burden— 
Death is the Gate to his Divine Abode— 
The Land of Promise lies beyond the Jordan— 
“The pure in heart see God.” 


Angels of Light their vigils now are keeping, 
Crowding the ladder up to Heaven’s abode— 
While Jacob soft on Bethel-Plain lies sleeping— 

‘ The pure in heart see God.” 


A flood of glory down from Heaven comes streaming, 
Washing the Angels white along the road— 
While, weary with his wrestling, he lies dreaming— 
“The pure in heart see God.” 


God’s golden glory up the East is springing, 
Flooding with splendor all that Blest Abode, 
While Angels cluster at the High Gates singing— 

“The pure in heart see God.” 


Rising, restrengthened, like the Blest Immortals 
Climbing the ladder, from the dewy sod, 
He hears again at Heaven’s crystalline portals— 
“The pure in heart see God.” 


Thus, while the good are on the dark earth sleeping, 
Weary with travelling on life’s thorny road— 
Angels around their heads strict watch are keeping— 
“The pure in heart see God!” 


So, while the thorns are round the good man springing, 
Bleeding his feet till they baptize the sod— 
Angels of Light are to his high soul singing— 
“The pure in heart see God.” 


Wide as Ezekiel’s ever-flowing river, 
No eye could see across it was so broad— 
Shall this sweet song flow down the world forever— 
“The pure in heart see God.” 





“OUR ALICE.” 





BY GEO. W. DEWEY. 





Have you ever seen “ Our Alice”— aes 
Merry little bird of song— 
With her hat of elfin plumage 
As a snow-flake float along? 
Breaking through the clouds of morning, 
Like a ray of early light, 
With the radiance of the angels 
Who have guarded her at night. 


Like the harbinger of Spring-time, 
Bending in the April skies, 

Lies the promise of her beauty 
In the azure of her eyes; 





4 
Ay—the promise of that season 
When, matured, a maiden fair, 
All her mind shall wear the lustre 
Now upon her golden hair :— 


When her soul shall shine with knowledge, 
And the pleasure it imparts 

Shall renew the vernal blossoms 
In the perfume of our hearts; 

Then the frosts on Life’s cold pathway, 
And the Winter with its snows, 

Will be melted in the sunshine 
That about “Our Alice” glows. 
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AND AUNT JEMIMA. 





BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 





“Come,” said Mrs. Marston to Mrs. Bracebridge, 
who was making her a morning call, “I should like 
to hear all about the wedding; how was the bride 
dressed, to begin with?” 

‘Well, she was dressed very much like other brides 
—white, brocaded satin, and point lace veil; also 
looked as brides generally do—interesting.”” 

“T always thought,” rejoined Mrs, Marston, with 
peculiar emphasis, “that she was extremely bold- 
looking; was she not particularly assured and un- 
blushing in appearance?” 

‘*T did not notice that she was,” replied her visitor, 
‘*now that I think of it, she did blush, and looked ex- 
tremely modest.” 

‘¢ All put on,” said Mrs. Marston, with a contemptu- 
ous curl of the lip. 

“Tdonotknow,” replied Mrs. Bracebridge, ‘people 
cannot very easily feign blushing.” 

‘Oh, but she could easily have pinched her cheeks, 
when you were not looking, to make them red. She 
is rather pale, and probably an adept in the art; depend 
upon it, she succeeded in calling up a color behind her 
veil.” 

Mrs. Bracebridge was quite at a loss how to reply 
to this remark, and, therefore, let it pass on. 

“Whom did she marry?” pursued Mrs. Marston, 
after a short pause, “young Milwood, was it not?” 

“Yes, but proud as the Milwoods are, I would not 
care for the name—that is if required to take the in- 
heritance pertaining to it.” 

Mrs. Marston was vot in society; Mrs. Bracebridge 
was; and while the former continually indulged her- 
self with the exciting amusement of abusing her dear 
friend behind her back, she never let an opportunity 
slip of enjoying her various bits of scandal, and tales 
of the elite. She lent an attentive ear to this inuendo, 
and as Mrs. Bracebridge, after the fashion of accom- 
plished story-tellers, seemed disposed to allow a short 
pause to ensue for the exercise of any laudable curio- 


sity that might be at work in the brain of her auditor, 


Mrs. Marston, with eyes rather wider open than was 


absolutely necessary for the purpose of sight, placed } we 
feetly } society! 


herself in a listening attitude, and remained per 
quiet, as though prepared for some tale exceeding im 
horror all that she had ever heard before. ’ 

“Then you knew nothing of this unfortunate affair?” 
resumed Mrs. Bracebridge. : 

“I certainly have heard something,” said Mrs. 
Marston, determined not to show her ignorance of 
what was going on in the first circles, “I certainly 
have heard something, but then, false reports, and 
scandals are becoming so common that we cannot be 
too careful about lending a willing ear to them.” 

Mrs. Marston was getting to be remarkably chari- 
table. 


“They say,” continued Mrs. Bracebridge, lowering 
her voice almost to a whisper, ‘‘that craziness runs in 
every drop of the Milwood blood. The old lady died 
in a lunatic asylum; and one sister killed hersel{— 
although they pretended that she went off in a fit.” 

Mrs. Marston drew a very long breath, which she 
concluded with something that resembled a sigh. 

“T am not at all surprised,” she rejoined, (although 
she was very much indeed) “I am not at all surprised, 
for any one to look at Roland would pronounce him 
insane. Those projecting eyes always gives a wild, 
crazy sort of a look to a person’s visage, and young 
Milwood’s eyes seem to be fairly starting from his 
head.” 

“T thought you must have heard something of it,” 
said Mrs. Bracebridge, ‘for it is quite the common 
talk; people would be apt to pity the bride, were it 
not that they happen to be so well matched. She has 
a sister whom no one is ever permitted to see, for she 
never had a particle of sense, and would not, there- 
fore, be calculated to reflect much honor on the family. 
But now and then she eludes their vigilance, and mor- 
tifies them not a little. One day, I think it was Diton 
who called, and at the door as a matter of course he 
inquired for Miss Wayland. No sooner were the 
words uttered than this crazy Jane thrust her head 
out of an upper window, and screamed out—‘ yes, 
I’m at home!’ After that it was some time before 
another escape took place, for I suppose they kept 
her closer than ever. They say she spends her whole 
time in stringing glass beads, and ‘manufacturing 
babies, which she tends with the greatest care.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Marston, “this zs the greatest 
marriage in high life that I have known for some 
time. I shall tremble when [ take up the papers for 
the future, expecting to read an account of the murder 
of the young and beautiful Mrs. Roland Milwood by 
her husband; or else the details of a case of poisoning, 
)ifiMwhich he is the victim, and she the dark Italian 
who did the treacherous deed.” 

It was some comfort at any rate to know that they 
were allicrazy; serve them right for being in the first 


The subject being dismissed after sundry remarks 
atid observations on crazy people in general, and 








stylish crazy people in particular, Mrs. Bracebridge 
introduced another topic. 

**Have you heard of the latest performance, the 
grand coup d’ ail of our manceuvring friend, Mrs. 
Wilmington? In my opinion it far surpasses all her 
other efforts, both for the boldness of the design and 
artistical finish as to execution.” 

“Our friend! Speak for yourself, { pray you; she 
is no friend of mine.” 





“Well, my friend then; because we do exchange 
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MRS. WILMINGTON 





visits, and, therefore, it naturally follows that she 
must be a friend, though such often turn out our most 
inveterate enemies. The subject to which 1 allude 
is the coming out of Aunt Jemima.” 

“Aunt Jemima! You surely jest—why she must 
be at least fifty years old!” 

‘Oh, no; no older than you or I—she is about thirty- 
five, I'should conclude. As Miss Wilmington is not 
in the habit of accompanying them on their visiting 
excursions, I was not a little puzzled the other day 
when their well known vehicle drove up the carriage- 
path, and two ladies alighted, one of whom I recog- 
nized as Mrs. Wilmington; the other, although the 
face and air seemed perfectly familiar, shone so dimly 
through an overwhelming cloud of white feathers and 
blonde lace, that it was sometime before I could trace 
the features of my old acquaintance. Two cards 
were delivered, ‘Mrs. Wilmington, Miss Jemima 
Wilmington.’ ‘Who in the world is Miss Jemima 
Wilmington?’ said Mr. Bracebridge, ‘any new rela- 
tive come to light, of whom Mrs. Wilmington intends 
to dispose as quickly as possible?? ‘Why, do you 
not remember Aunt Jemima?’ I replied. ‘Oh, yes!’ 
exclaimed Henry, ‘that maiden lady of an uncertain 
age, who always walked meekly and carefully as 
though she were afraid of being impolite enough to 
tread upon the heels of her own shadow.’ Henry, 
you must know, is just from college, and sets up for 
quite a wit. We all doat upon that boy. But do not 
for the world repeat this ridiculous speech; a mother’s 
feelings cannot always be restrained, you know, and 
1 thought I would tell yow this.” 

“‘ Now that Aunt Jemima is fairly launched,” said 
Mrs. Marston, ‘of course Mrs. Wilmington’s next 
effort is to procure a ‘suitable establishment.’ She 
cannot expect such a settlement as she obtained for 
Fanny. But what in the name of all that’s wonder- 
ful can have been her motive for taking this rather 
curious step? The case of Aunt Jemima seems very 
much to me like catching up an old kitchen chair 
that had done duty for several years, and covering it 
with velvet and embroidery to take its place in the 
drawing-room just for the sake of oddity. Why 
there’s Mary Maria just about entering the lists, is 
she not?” 

‘Mary Maria I consider a hopeless subject on 
which to exercise one’s surmises,” returned Mrs. 
Bracebridge, drily. ‘‘ About three years ago I called 
there, and the young lady in question was theme tall, 
awkward girl, as girls generally are when they first 
leave off pantalets, and all the etceteras of childhood. 
There was an old gentleman present from the South 
or West, or somewhere, whom they called ‘Uncle 
Holmes.’ It seems that he had not seen Mary Matta 
for several years, and while remarking on her un- 
usual growth, asked how old she was. ‘Fifteen,’ she 
replied. A few moments after, Mrs. Wilmington 
entered the room, and said as she directed the old 
gentleman’s attention to her promising daughter, ‘is 
she not a fine, well-grown girl of thirteen, Uncle 
Holmes?” 

“She is, indeed,” he replied, with a smile, ‘but 
your estimate of time, Matilda, and that of your 
daughter must differ a little, for she is fifteen by her 
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own confession of ten minutes since. She is too well 
grown for thirteen!” 

“T should so like to have seen Mrs. Wilmington 
then!” exclaimed Mrs. Marston, in ecstasy. ‘What 
did she say?” 

“She said very little; what could she say? But 
she looked vengeance at Mary Maria, and the poor 
girl has remained stationary at fifteen ever since. 
Once when I called, Mrs. Wilmington told me that 
she was sixteen; but that I suspect was a slip of the 
tongue, for the next time she was fifteen, and so she 
has remained ever since. According to the common 
method of computing time, she would now be eighteen 
years of age; but as Mrs. Wilmington possesses so 
great a talent for accomplishing wonders, she has 
probably entered into a compact with the sun and 
moon to stand still for three years.” 

“The whole proceeding is so strange,” said Mrs. 
Marston. ‘No one ever thought anything of Aunt 
Jemima; I always supposed that she was house- 
keeper, or something of that sort.” 

‘She was worse—a dependant, poor relation. Far 
better, and more comfortable for her would the office 
of housekeeper have been. Her place it was to per- 
form the cast aside work of both mistress and maid; 
she was alternately the slave of cook, chambermaid, 
waiter, and every servant from the head down. She 
was the complete factotum of the children’s nurse, 
and was, as one may say, bound apprentice to the 
business. I hear though that there is at present a 
great improvement in Aunt Jemima’s prospects in 
consequence of some unaccountable whim that Mrs. 
Wilmington has taken into her wise head But really 
my call has been prolonged beyond all fashionable 
duration. I have a visit to pay this friend of yours, 
my first since the coming out of the new debutante. 
Robert, drive to Pinewood.” 

The ostrich feathers in the white hat of Mrs. Brace- 
bridge moved up and down several times in a most 
dignified manner, very much after the fashion of an 
old turkey-hen; and away she drove, leaving Mrs. 
Marston in the midst of a new train of thought. The 
; grand end and aim of that lady’s life had been to get 
; into “society.” This she had never accomplished in 
the city, but now that Mr. Marston had purchased 
the old Branton estate, and figured in considerable 
style as a country gentleman, she hoped to compass 
her iaclination. To be sure the Arltons, the Colli- 
sons, and the Wilmingtons, who made Deerfield their 
summer residence, and considered themselves the 
elite of the elite, had not called; but then the Pen- 
I s, the Starmans, and others who had just as 
a. right to be creme de la creme, had called; and 
Pshe was now in hopes that through Aunt Jemima she 
might gain a still wider entree. Society appeared 
to her in the sha a large ship about to put off 
from the shore, with a few fortunateindividuals com- 
fortably established upon the deck; others less fortu- 
nate, struggling up the sides; and others again were 
helplessly floundering about in the water. Ina vision 
which crossed her mind, Mrs. Wilmington seemed 
perched upon the topmast post of honor—and Je- 
mima not quite so high up, but maintaining a firm 
grasp of the hand of her august relative—and herself 
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convulsively clutching the more fortunate spinster as 
the surest means of ultimately working her way to 
the top. That was the thing; Aunt Jemima should be 
the stepping-stone to her ambition. 

But it is high time that we turned to the innocent 
cause of all this plotting and scheming. Jump right 
into the footman’s place pertaining to Mrs. Brace- 
bridge’s carriage, and if you can do so without some 
one’s shouting, ‘cut behind!’’ and the consequent, 
and not very agreeable application of the coachman’s 
whip, we will honor that lady with our presence, and 
wait as she drives slowly and aristocratically on in 
the direction of Pinewood. At every passing car- 
riage up go the ostrich feathers in a series of graceful 
bows and entreaties; and then down, down, down, 
until they again rest upon the India cashmere beneath. 
Mrs. , and Mrs. B , and Mrs. C 
and Mrs. Everybody seem to be out taking a drive. 
Mrs. Bracebridge appears to refresh herself with a 
short nap between every recognition, and leans lan- 
guidly back in her carriage with a sigh-away, die- 
away expression, without bestowing one thought on 
those beautiful woods by which she is passing. Are 
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of the hill that slopes so prettily to the water’s edge. 
All around it there is a close lattice-work of the pretty 
cluster-rose, that ‘last rose of summer,” whose pale, 
delicate looking petals rest in fair contrast upon the 
rich, green leaves; while here and there like a bright 
faced visitor peeps forth the sweet-scented honey- 
suckle, That little bower is a fairy Paradise; but 
uone of the inmates of the stately mansion save one, 
ever come to forget within its bright enclosure the 
monotonous, unromantic world, and dream away an 
hour in gazing on the fair, untarnished face of nature. 

The carriage drove up the graveled walk, and the 
visitor soon found herself comfortably seated in the 
spacious drawing-room. Everything within bore the 
impress of taste as well as wealth. Nothing more 


denly risen to splendor and riches, than the tawdry, 
ill-purchased decorations of hisdrawing-room. There 
may be magnificence, money will purchase that; but 
money cannot buy that pure, discerning taste, that 
decides at a single glance between effect and over- 
loaded decoration. The grand drawing-room at Pine- 
wood was a perfect model of aristocratic elegance. 


Ri 
: fully displays the parvenue, the plebeian who has sud- 


they not lovely with those tints of red and golden { Whatever Mrs. Wilmington’s friends might detract 
mingled with the last remaining touches of emerald 5 from her virtues, they could not deny that she pos- 
green? And the beautiful sunlight that dawns in be- } sessed exquisite taste. There were cunning, little 
tween the closely-twined branches, forming a golden } Bohemian vases, and cups scattered about in graceful 
net-work on the turf below; while pure and serene in { profusion, upon which fell the wandering rays of 


its unclouded loveliness is the rich, deep blue autuma 
sky. It is the latter part of September, that beautiful 
month when the wind sways gently to and fro among 





sunshine until they glowed again in rainbow colors; 
there were a few superb pieces of statuary that had 
sprung into being beneath the inspired chisel of 


the branches, singing in a sweet and wailing sed, Italian genius, and stood there in hallowed beauty 


the dirge of dying summer. Gently it passes away 
like a weary spirit singing to rest, and we cannot tell 
when it is gone. 

They call the autumn mournful—the sad season of 
the year, but spring is far more so. 





like sleeping images of breathing life—while the soft, 
subdued light that was permitted in the apartment, 
threw a faint shadow upon the marble features. 

Mrs. Bracebridge had been there before, and yet 


Then the sky is { she could not account for the mysterious influence 


cold—chilled with the lingering frosts of winter, and } that insensibly stole over her as she passed beneath 
the sun strives in vain to beam warmly and cheerfully } the draped arches. As she entered the room, a lady 
on the unawakened earth, while the fair, early blos- ' came forward to receive her; could that be Aunt 
soms that peep timidly forth, pale and die beneath the { Jemima? Her contour was decidedly stylish, and 
blighting breath of the rude, North wind. Spring is | the face, though rather faded in appearace, had cer- 
like a young heart crushed in its first, warm affec- ; tainly been tolerably pretty in youth. Her manners 
tions, and the flowers that were springing up within } were those of a perfect lady; she acted as though she 





it droop and wither; while autumn, ier 
—it ts death; but know you not that it is beautiful 

die sometimes in the midst of those we lov de! 
more preferable than to live! That dyin whe 
wondrously lovely; see yon crimson-leaved vine that | 
creeps gracefully along the dim, grey stone—is it mot } 
most perfect in its coloring? And then th 
that like a silver thread winds calmly on amid! 






had always been in the habit of receiving visitors; 
apologized forthe ce of her sister-in-law in 
consequence of am g iment with a sick child, and 
TéGeived Mrs. Bracebridge’s pressing invitation for a 
social) visit with great dignity. That lady departed 
witha very confused idea of Miss Wilmington’s real 
| position in society. 


Mrs. Wilmington sat one morning in her luxurious 









towering hills. It is the beautiful Hudson; and 
a crystal sheen are its clear waters that ever in th 


2 } drawing-room, apparently wrapt in deep contempla- 
“tion. Mary Maria, the only grown-up daughter now 
sunlight sparkle and’glow with a flashing, radiant} on hand, sat nearly opposite, buried in a piece of 
beauty. { heterogenous worsted work. This female scion of 

The carriage has turned in, and like a proud, old } the house of Wilmington was neither handsome, nor 
English mansion rises the lofty dwelling amid those { ngly, tall, nor short. She was middling in beauty, 
close, dark trees. The white mafble of its,stately } middling in height, and middling in intellect. Her 
front contrasts finely with their dark hue—it is from ; mother reasoned thus—‘“‘that those who were neither 
them that the place derives its name. There is a { one thing nor the other, were capable of being made 
bowling alley on the grounds, but no one ever bowls { anything;’’ and she determined that Mary Maria 
there, so that it has quite fallen into disuse; but look { should set up for a beauty, and come off with flying 
at that little summer-house, just situated on the brow { colors. She was neither “out” nor in, but something 
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between the two; if anything was to be gained by 
“coming out,” she was to come; if not she was to 
stay in. 

- The cottage known by the name of Woodlands, 
that could just be distinguished among the trees from 
their high windows, had been for some time tenant- 
less—the possessor having, years ago, set out upon a 
travelling tour. Mr. Glentworth had now returned; 
he had married abroad, but lost his wife within a few 
years of their union, and now came home a widower 
of forty, to pass his days on the old family estate. 
Mrs. Wilmington had heard of his riches, had seen a 
splendid pair of black horses, accompanied by a very 
handsome equipage, which was said to contain the 
wealthy widower, and immediately requested Mr. 
Wilmington to perform the part of a good neighbor, 
and invite the stranger to dinner. On the morning in 
question that lady sat with her eyes fixed upon her 
daughter, and reasoned thus—‘‘that it wouid be a 
very desirable thing for Mary Maria to become Mrs. 
Gordon Glentworth, (the very name was considerable 
without all its bright belongings) and that to accom- 
plish this desirable end, she must use every effort. 
He had been sometime abroad, and was doubtless 
disguste@ with the artifice, and insincerity of the 
world—he was, therefore, more liable to be attracted 
by Mary Maria’s youth and simplicity.” 

But then somehow or other (she was sure she could 
not tell how) it had got about the neighborhood that 
she was somewhat of a schemer; and, therefore, 
“should prying people remark upon her paying un- 
due attention to Mr. Glentworth, the neighbors would 
immediately conclude that some plan was in progress. 
Even if she succeeded it would be very disagreeable 
to hear the sneers and remarks of the envious and 
malicious, but if she failed? She must contrive some 
way to put observers on the wrong track.” 

Just as she had come to this conclusion, like a bright 
idea flashed across her mind the thought of Aunt Je- 
mima. Yes! that would be excellent. What was 
more natural for people to say than that the widower 
of forty was making the agreeable to a spinster of 
thirty-five, Aunt Jemima would do very well to de- 
ceive with; for they, foolish things! might be apt to 
overlook the charms of. Mary Maria, and conclude 
that the maiden sister-in-law was the person for whom 
she was negotiating. 

It would certainly be infinitely more agreeable to 
have them say that Aunt Jemima was thrown back 
upon her ‘hands, than to make this same observation 
respecting Mary Maria. Aunt Jemima, she meant, 
should be “thrown back;’’ she had not the least idea 
of her really “going off; such a thought never en- 
tered her head, for she could not dispense with her 
useful services in the family, and while people thought 
and spoke only of her, she could easily attend to Mary 
Maria. But in order to pass this deceit it would 
be necessary to make a very material alteration 
with respect to Aunt Jemima’s dress, treatment, &c. 
Had Mrs. Wilmington but overheard the remarks of 
Mesdames Marston and Bracebridge with respect to 
Aunt Jemima’s “coming out,” she would have been 
perfectly delighted. Nothing could be more com- 
pletely in accordance with her plans, 














Full of this grand scheme, she immediately left the 
room to seek her unconscious relative and commence 
her operations. 

Mr. Wilmington had been the architect of his own 
fortune, and as his determination to marry was openly 
expressed, his sister looked forward with no little 
anxiety to his choice of a partner. He married a 
pretty, showy girl, with little or no fortune, who was 
by no means so artless as she tried to appear. Mr. 
Wilmington sunk into a mere cipher in his own 
house; and Aunt Jemima insensibly fell into the daily 
routine of duties that had been marked out for her. 
She sat at the same table with the rest of the family 
to be sure, but it was her duty to listen—not to talk. 
No one had ever said to her, “you shall never say 
more than yes or no—never hazard an original obser- 
vation of your own; but there are various ways of 
intimating this without the help of words; the averted 
ear—the superciliously raised eye-brow which seems 
to say— what! are you talking?”—and a cool, con- 
temptuous indifference. Sometimes indeed the thought 
would obtrude itself, ““what have I to live for?” but 
it was wiped away with the next polish of her ever 
active, duster upon the French china and silver which 
belonged to her especial care. 

Sometimes she indulged herself with a solitary visit 
to the little summer-house, when she could not help 
asking herself if there were not in the world such a 
thing as had sometimes floated over her mind in the 
shape of a bright-winged ideal—true, self-sacrificing 
love. Ah! and if there were, that stray jewel was not 
for her! She could not bind it on her brow and wear 
it there; for when these thoughts arose she treated 
them as idle imaginings, and whispered to herself— 
“that youth and comeliness had flown, and left her 
the poor, dependant relation.” It was wrong for her 
to indulge such feelings—they were only for those 
whose fortunes had been cast beneath a more propi- 
tious star. She too had heard of the new comer; she 
had heard that he was liberal and generous—but what 
had she to do with him? 

Mrs. Wilmington found her sister-in-law just where 
she expected to find her; in the drawing-room pantry, 
giving an extra polish to the already resplendent silver 
dinner-service; and being a very plausible woman, 
she commenced thus: 

‘You certainly do polish silver beautifully, Jemima ; 
the bump must be astonishingly developed, but still 
why do you do it? No one requested it. What would 
people think to catch the sister of Ralph Wilmington, 
Esquire, in this closet, rubbing silver like any old 
housekeeper?” 

Aunt Jemima started at being so unexpectedly ad- 
dressed, and nearly let fall the massive punch bowl. 
Now she thought of jf, nobody had exactly told her 
to do it, but she saw it was expected of her, and 
somehow or other she had graduall? fallen into the 
habit. 

To this set speech of her sister-in-law’s she an- 
swered only with a smile, and Mrs. Wilmington con- 
tinued— 

‘[ have been thinking, sister, what a ridiculous thing 
it is of you to settle yourself down so quietly to be an 
old maid. Thirty-five is not so very superapnuated, 
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and people often marry at fifty. I am determined,” 
said she, with a smile, “to allow this conduct no 
longer, and the sooner you begin to improve the better. 
I will not have any old maids about me, so you need 
not say nay; your features are very good, and I wish 
to try the effect of dress. So foolish of you to persist 
in wearing drab colored merinos!”’ 

“T think,” replied Miss Wilmington, “that it would 
be still more foolish of me to affect gay dress at my 
time of life, Matilda. The name of ‘old maid’ is no 
disgrace to one who puts forward no pretensions to 
anything more; the time is now gone by when such 
aid as you speak of might have become me, and with 
it all desire for gaiety.” 

She had not spoken’so much at once for at least ten 
years, and was quite astonished at herself. She was 
not at all certain that she Aad settled herself down to 
be an old maid; she had deen settled, and very much 
wondered what all this could tend to. 


Mrs. Wilmington with playful force took the silver ¢ 


from her hands, locked the closet, and fairly led her 
up stairs; increasing her surprise on the road by 
sharply rebuking a careless housemaid for neglecting 
to arrange Miss Wilmington’s bed, and leaving her 
chamber-door open. ‘Lanks a massy me!” said the 
girl, as she bounded into the apartment. ‘I guess 
some folks is getting set up. I shouldent wonder if 
beggars was to ride!” 

Certain important additions were made to Aunt 
Jemima’s wardrobe, and all at once she found herself 
courted by the whole neighborhood. She could not 
call to mind any recent and praiseworthy act that had 
thus raised her in the estimation of others; but even 
Mrs. Wilmington was surprised by the easy manner 
in which she bore her new honors. 

In the meantime Mr. Glentworth came to dinner— 
helped Mary Maria to a potato, for which she said, 
“thank you””—asked her if she was fond of the coun- 
try, to which she replied, “ yes’’—inquired if she rode 
much on horseback, to which she replied, ‘‘no”—and 
then turned for amusement to his opposite neighbor, 
who proved to be Aunt Jemima. He was so much 
pleased with this conversation that he took the earliest 
opportunity of renewing it, and to Mrs. Wilmington’s 
great delight made frequent visits to Pinewood. 

Aunt Jemima unconsciously began to acknowledge 
to herself that Gordon Glentworth approached nearer 
her ideal of perfection than any one she had ever 
before seen; but the thought was always followed by 
asigh. Mr. Glentworth had been several times seen 
to enter the gate at Pinewood, and some one had onee 
passed his pheeton on the road when it happened to 
contain himself and Miss Jemima Wilmington; which 
formed sufficient grounds for the report that his horses 
were constantly in her servjge, and that they were 
engaged. But then the ver day the unmeaning 
face of Mary Maria looked out of the carriage win- 
dow, and people were again at a loss. Mrs. Wil- 
mington was in the very best of humors whenever 
such reports reached her; and as Mr. Glentworth 
continued to come and behave very well at each 
visit, she began to think seriously of Mary Maria’s 
wedding clothes. The only difficulty was he had not 
yet proposed. : 
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One evening, toward dusk, Aunt Jemima sat alone 
in the drawing-room. Mrs. Wilmington and Mary 
Maria had taken the carriage to pay a visit some dis- 
tance off, and were not expected back till late in the 
evening. She could not tell why, yet she felt re- 
markably sad, and sat pondering on some points of 
her sister-in-law’s conduct that did not quite please 
her, nor did she quite understand it. She had not 
understood it from the beginning; but she had lately 
noticed that Mrs. Wilmington seemed far from pleased 
whenever Mr. Glentworth left Mary. Maria, and en- 
tered into conversation with herself. She had been 
rather afraid at first that it was that lady’s intention 
to promote a match between the widower and her 
sister-in-law, and had held rather coldly back in con- 
sequence. But this certainly did not look like it, and 
if anxious to secure him for Mary Maria, why had 
she dragged her forth from her obscurity to expe- 
rience new mortifications? 

Then she wondered what might be the nature of 
Mr. Glentworth’s sentiments toward her.. What if 
he prefered her to all others? It was hardly—she 
almost shrieked in surprise and confusion; Mr. Glent- 
worth stood before her! He had inquired at the door 
for the ladies; and on being told that Miss*Wilming- 
ton was at home, entered with the privileged freedom 
of a daily visitor. She was so buried in a revery that 
she knew not of his entrance till he stood before her, 
gaily exclaiming—‘‘a penny for your thoughts!” 

At this moment lights were brought, and so deep 
and visible a blush mounted to her very brow, that 
Gordon Glentworth, although not by any means a 
vain man, whispered to himself—‘ what, if she had 
been thinking of him?” Miss Wilmington’s confv- 
sion was extreme; even the very servant seemed to 
look knowing, and the moment he had left the room 
Mr. Glentworth poured forth an avowal of his love 
and hopes. Her only answer was a burst of tears; 
she had so little expected this; so little thought of her 
being the object of such noble and generous love that 
she was quite overcome. But her tears were soon 
succeeded by smiles, for they were tears of joy. 

But after the first few moments, as more common 
place thoughts suggested themselves, she became 
quite astonished at her own temerity, and wondered 
how she had ever dared to think of leaving. Who 
would keep the best drawing-room in order? Who 
would get up Mrs. Wilmington’s fine laces?) Who 
would in short do all that she had done? 

*T am afraid this cannot be,” said she, mournfully, 
“the family will not know how to do without me.” 

“T was not aware that you bad one,” observed her 
lover, with a smile. 

This remark opened a new train of ideas. She 
had ot one. Had her brother ever treated her as a 
brother? Had his wife ever treated her as a sister? 
Had her nephews and nieces ever shown her the re- 
spect and affection due to an aunt? Was she not 
continually sacrificing her inclinations for their sakes, 
and obtaining nothing in return? Had she not all her 
life been a drudge and a convenience to thankless 
relations? Her reason told her that it was so; there- 
fore why should she hate to leave them? 

Mr. Glentworth was a very persevering man, and 
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insisted on keeping his seat close to her, until she had , wrath upon her sister-in-law; but then prudence whis- 


replied as he wished her to. Dreading the sharp eyes 
of Mrs. Wilmington, should she come in and discover 
them, she gave the required assent. Poor Aunt Je- 
mima! she had ventured to keep stowed away amid 
the recesses of her heart one pet prejudice, which 
she never dared whisper to others—and this was an 
animosity to widowers. But that provoking man! 
there he kept staying, and staying; pretending to give 
her advice with respect to her sister-in-law. He told 
her to be independent, and not at all daunted by any 


pered that this same sister-in-law was no longer a 
poor dependant, the subject of her whims and caprice 
—but the chosen mistress of Woodlands, who had 
suddenly risen to a “position,” and would from thence 
diffuse the radiance of her glory on every member of 
the family. But no one could have guessed from her 
face what was passing within. She sat biting the end 
of a straw, and when Miss Wilmington had concluded, 
replied in a made-up voice— 

“You and I, Jemima, are very differently consti- 


thing Mrs. Wilmington should say. Aunt Jemima, § tuted—I have nota particle of romance in my com- 
from some remarks of Mr. Glentworth’s, and some $ position. I cannot understand one half of this speech, 
thoughts very much to the purpose of her own, began § and, therefore, am willing to take it all in good part. 


to be somewhat enlightened with respect to her sister- 
in-iaw’s scheme. 


With respect to a plan, I am entirely ignorant of what 
you mean; but as Woodlands is so near, I hope you 


Mrs. Wilmington’s nerves, the next morning, re- { will find it convenient to give us the pleasure of your 
i] ? g. Pp ’ 


ceived a severe shook. In the first place, Aunt Je- 
mima walked calmly into the room, and announced 
her engagement to Mr. Glentworth. Then with a 
voice that slightly faltered as it proceeded, she con- 
tinued— 

“During my residence in this house I have been 





company frequently. Let this kiss be a token of the 
sincere pleasure with which I congratulate you. You 
know I told you that it was of no use to give up and 
be an old maid—this is the consequence of my ad- 
vice.” 

Mrs. Wilmington let the subject drop. Her sister- 


treated neither as a sister, nor an aunt. I do not} in-law either could not or would not receive any 
speak of any particular insult or cruelty, Matilda; I} impression. 
have not been suffered to feel the want of food,) The marriage took place soon after; and as the 
neither have I been tasked beyond my strength, but } bride was now in the “first society,” Mrs. Marston 
Ihave been regarded merely as a household machine § immediately besieged her with calls and invitations. 
—and there are some hearts which can bear anything } Mrs. Wilmington often remarked, ‘that she never 
better than an absence of affection. Of the latent } did make but one match, and that was in the case of 
plan which I more than suspect you to have enter- $ poor, dear Jemima, who really liad done very well 
tained, I will not speak except so far as to say that } considering.” Her auditors reserved their smiles 
it was unworthy of you as a lady, and still more so § until her departure; and Mrs. Wilmington constantly 
as a sister.” repeated the tale in happy ignorance of its effect. 
During the few moments occupied by these words, ; In the annals of the Wilmington family, the mar- 
Mrs. Wilmington looked very much as though she } riage of Mary Maria is not to be found. It is almost 
could have exclaimed— Mon ane parle, et meme il } needless to add that at Woodlands Aunt Jemima ex- 
parle bien!” But she was an extremely polite woman, } perienced all that happiness, which for so many years 











and possessed great command of her cx 


Her first impulse was to pour forth the volley of her > 
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J to her the mere creation of fancy. 





THE WINDING SHEET. 





BY HENRY MORFORD. 





Wary,bury the dead in a winding sheet 
As spotless, and white, and cold as snow? 
Is it to make their garments meet 
For the unknown world to which they go? 
Think ye the robes of the spirits fair 
Are warped and woven in earthly looms? 
Fit ye the body its final wear 
When it rises at last from the place of tombs? 


Why bury the dead in a winding sheet— 
Why give to the dead on their burial morn 
A presence the living tremble to meet, 
In a robe unlike what the living have worn? 
Is it to take from the lifeless clay 
The last resemblance to human kind, 
Or to shut the tears from our eyes away 
In the nameless horror that lurks behind? 





Why bury the dead in a winding sheet— 
Why make us ever as years roll on 
Look back for the form we used to meet, 
And see that face with its likeness gone? 
Is it for custom old and gray 
That gave to the world its ghosts and seers, 
Walking the world in their white array, 
And filling the nffids with shadows and fears? 


. 

Why bury the dead in a winding sheet? 

Away with the ghastly custom now; 
Lay the pauper’s rags around his feet, 

And the mouarch’s crown upon his brow; 
Let the priest’s sad robes still wrap his breast, 

And the soldier’s helm gleam over his head, 
Let man unchanged lie down to his rest. 

And the dress of life be the dress of the dead! 
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THE ARTIST. 


A STORY OF PITTSBURG. 





CHAPTER I. heavy pencil he marred the beauties of that bright 
« though ciation form, creation—threw down his palette—took up a lamp 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh, from a shelf on the wall—lighted it, and seated him- 


Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me . : 
Was there but one, who—but of her anon.” ’ self before his easel, on the canvass of which was an 


Byron’s MANFRED, unfinished painting of the ‘‘ Death of Sardanapalus.”’ 
Ir was in Pittsburg. Henry was seated in his | He drew the light as far back as his arm could reach, 
studio. The soft breeze of a balmy summer evening { gazed steadfastly on his work awhile; then placed the 
stole in through the open window where he sat, and ¢ light immediately in front; then on either side, scru- 
stirred the curling masses of dark brown hair that fell ¢ tinizing the artistical skill with the eye of an adept 
over the sides of his face, as he leaned his head on } connoisseur, low, but audibly speaking to himself the 
his open palm and looked out on the scene before { while. 
and above him. A few fleecy clouds were lazily 2 ‘It looks well by lamp-light, but many of its graces 
creeping over the clear, blue sky, their edges bur- ; are hid that can be seen in the day. Ah! if I can 
nished with the beams of a setting sun. A chastened ; only succeed in throwing a more striking expression 
serenity rested on the distant valley, and the hills that ; of mingled sorrow and desperation into the counte- 
bordered its farthest ways. A golden reflection of } nance of Nineveh’s King, that character I will ex- 
effulgence was cast by the sun, from the bosom of} pend no more time upon. Myrrha, too, must have 
the two streams of water, as they slowly approxi- } more of devotion in her looks, as she applies the 
mated each other, and mingled their tides in one } torch to the funeral pile, and looks up to the face of 
broad current of silvery brightness. The continuous } her lover in all the idolatrous gentleness of woman’s 
murmur of the crowds passing in the street below, } iove. But what avails it,” said the artist, with a sub- 
was like a knell on his heart—for it calle® up asso- § dued, sorrowful tone of voice, shoving back his chair, 
ciations he would gladly have avoided—but the pen- } and placing the lamp on his table; “what avails it! 
sive chime of distant bells, and the uninterrupted yl can induce no one, in this business-wedded, and 
view of the richly-varied landscape before him, made } money-loving city to patronize the artist by purchas- 
his heart bound. ing his works. There hang my ‘Demetrius,’ and 
The sun was fast setting behind the Western hills, ; ‘The Spy,’ and ‘Conqueror,’ and a host of others, 
but the artist was still gazing from the window of his ¢ just where they were placed when finished, and no 
studio, wrapt in silent meditation. There was a{ one to buy. True, people will visit here, and call 
quick and piercing fire in his eye—but a pallor on { them pretty, but they must be sold or their author 
his cheek and brow, that told you of intense study or ; starves.” ' 
the wasting vigils of thought. And there, as hisarm;  D’Putron sat for a long time in unbroken silence, 
reposed on a small writing-stand by his side, and his } contemplating his situation. There was a sadness 
head supported in his open hand, his eye wandering 2 ever mingling with his thoughts that he could not 
from cloud to cloud—as though their cerial home was 2 account for. Formerly he was wont to take from 
his congenial clime—his lips now forming themselves 2 history, or his own observation, the subjects of his 
into a smile, and anon relapsing into a settled compo- : pencil; but now, his imagination was busy in con- 
sure—alone, and thus subdued, as if charmed by some 2 juring up an ideal—an embodiment of his wilaest 
talismanic power, you would have asked if he were 2 conception of the beautiful—he was dreaming of the 
not striving to read his destiny in those fair, white creation of some bright, superhuman existence, whose 





clouds, or penetrate the veil of the future and descry 2 lineaments of surpassing loveliness he should transfer 
the hidden things of the unknown. from his train to the canvass. He knew not why it 
As the sun was about to disappear, his fading beams } was, but a change had taken place in his day-dreams 
were reflected with such brilliant loveliness from a $ —they were now tinctured with indefinable longings 
hazy cloud a short distance above the horizon, full in $ —aspirations for something he could not divine. It 
the face of D’Putron, that he started up in haste, $ was even so, yet the artist knew not that the nectar 
seized his palette and brush; gnd, in a few minutes, § of life had been mingled with his draughts—that the 
the enchanting scene of rivers, hills, clouds, sky and § germ of love was springing up in his heart to goad 
setting sun were sketched on his palette with accu- { him on to—trial and despair! 
rate delineation. It was the task of amusement—{ Leaving his studio, he hastened on through several 
done in a moment of impulse—but it showed how { streets, shunning more fashionable resorts, till he 
proud was the conception, how noble the genius, { mounted a dingy stairway leading to a “gallery of 
yet obscure and unknown, that was one day to be } paintings,” lately fitted up in the city. There was 
developed, and surprise.the world. not a great number of visitors in attendance. As he 
The twilight deepened. With one sweep of a! entered, he beheld a very handsome young lady by 
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the side of a venerable, middle-aged man, intently 
viewing “The Eagle’s Prey,” one of his own pro- 
ductions, placed there, anonymously, for exhibition. 
It was the fate of an infant child, suspended in the 
talons of the parent eagle, over the eyrie, where her 
young brood were clamoring for their prey. Henry 
stood behind the two as they scanned the picture, and 
heard the high encomiums bestowed upon it. After 
viewing it for some time, the young lady turned 
round, and seeing a stranger, apparently much inte- 
rested in the same painting, she inquired— 

Do you know, sir, who is the painter of that?” 

Henry felt his heart beat wildly—for he had seen 
that radiant face before—he was confused, and essayed 
to .peak, but his lips refused ufterance; although the 
ardent glance of his eye showed that the question was 
unheeded, in admiration of the peerless charms before 
him. The lady, vexed at his silence, was about to 
turn away, when he spoke. 

“I cannot say, indeed, Miss; the artist, I believe, 
wishes to remain unknown.” , 

He took a seat, and followed’ with his eyes, in 
almost impertinent anxiety, the beautiful being as she 
passed through the spacious hall, hanging tenderly on 
the arm of her friend—perhaps her father— and closely 
viewing the various exhibitions of art. He would 
have given worlds to exchange places with her con- 
ductor—he had almost resolved to address her again, 
and declare himself the painter of the ‘‘ Eagle’s Prey” 
—but the sylph-like vision vanished from the hall. 
With a moody brow, an agitated mind, and warm 
passions warring with the heart, he sought his studio 
again. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“Farewell! God knows when we shall meet again, 
lhave a faint, cold fear that thrills my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heart of life.” —SHaksPEARE. 


Severat months after the incidents recorded in the 
last chapter, on a cool, dreary day, Henry D’Putron 
was busily at work before his canvass. ‘Sardana- 
palus” wanted but a few touches of the pencil to 
finish it, yet these were neglected. The artist was 
now, and had been for a long time, eager on the 
completion of his ideal. Each day it was gathering 
fresh life and beauty. He had never taxed his imagi- 
nation and skill so far as now. His mind had come 
home to himself, and the world abroad was entirely 
forgotten. Ah! the artist was ignorant in his own 
mind, while straining it to its utmost tension, and 
becoming a sheer monomaniac—while plying his 
brush with such delicate care and assiduity, that he 
was drawing a life-size portrait of a miniature from 
off the altar of his heart. There were the same 
Parian brow—with the luxrious curls of auburn hair 
Swept gracefully over its angles—the same vermil- 
tinted lips and thrilling eyes, and roseate cheek, and 
voluptuous bosom and sunny neck of the—lady in 
the “gallery of paintings.” 

He saw it now at a glance. A mournful smile 
flew to his ashy lip for a momegt, and he wheeled 
the easel from him. Why was he torturing his mind 
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with vain illusions! Could the poor and fameless 
artist aspire to the heart and hand of the lovely, the 
courted, the heiress, Emily Stewart? 

“Ts not the cloud thickening that must soon break 
fearfully on my head? My last dollar is gone—duns 
are hourly accumulating—creditors are growing im- 
patient—‘ coming events cast their shadows before?’”’ 

The artist was unmanned. A few short months 
since he held a spirit that could have brooked any 
calamity—an energy that could have surmounted any 
obstacle; but the spell was broken. 

He had, in early years, found means, despite the 
meagre resources of his parents, to cultivate an in- 
nate predilection and talent for painting: His success 
with his abilities, thus far, was more than he had 
looked for. But the small fortune that he began the 
world with, was now expended. had no refuge 
to fly to; and his productions were to remain 
unsold, and their author to wither away like a young 
tree riven in the storm. 

By accident, dating several months back, he ‘had 
become acquainted with Emily rt. She was 
charmed less with the prepossessing exterior, and the 
noble, frank, commanding countenance of D’Putron, 
than with the fascination of the burning thoughts with 
which he beguiled the hours of their conversation— 
for they met often, and enjoyed many a delicious hour 
in each others presence. At first sight she had seemed 
as the idol of all his dreams of innocence and beauty. 
Subsequent intimacy made her the star of his destiny. 
But the disparity of stations—the impassable gulf that 
seemed to be thrown between them, at one moment 
he overlooked, and the next recollected in the mad- 
ness of certain disappointment. 

“**Coming events cast their shadows before.’ And 
thou, too, Emily,” he audibly ejaculated, as his reflec- 
tions involuntarily reverted to her image; ‘‘and thou, 
too, Emily, to see me degraded in the world’s esteem ; 
to see me cast on its cold-hearted current, with the 
guilt of penury on my name; to hear the idle laugh, 
and the brutal sneer at the fate of the artist.” 

He was interrupted by the unceremonious ingress 
of a young man, superbly dressed, with formidable 
whiskers, a massive gold chain and key dangling at 
his side, and flourishing a delicate, gold-headed cane. 
The intruder contemptuously and pompously paced 
the room without speaking a word, looked up at the 
paintings On the wall witha gaze that had no meaning 
in it, hummed a snatch of some air, turned round to 
‘“‘Sardanapalus,”’ gave a quick ‘‘hem,”’ and exclaimed 
in a voice particularly feminine— 

“Pretty well done, by Jupiter! Confess—the doy 
has genius—extraordinary genius, indeed! Can you 
tell me, my boy, what that thing is intended for—a 

rd or hearthrug, eh?” 

her time almost, D’Putron would have 
la tright at the prattle of this silly coxcomb; 
but morose in humor now—the unkindness of 
the world had lately soured much of his hitherto mild 
and placid temper; and to be thus intruded upon, in 
defiance of all courtesy; and his m iece lowered 
to the standard it was when he | : 
could not command himself. ld 

“First be pleased to inform me, sir, 
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of rascality you projected when you entered here,, ‘Yes, Emily, it must be. Oh! believe me, that in 
grnd how far you purpose carrying your insolence?” thus doing, I am planting a thorn in my heart that 

“Short, by Jove!—very short indeed,” said the ¢ will fester through all coming time. But I cannot— 
exquisite, with a lordly toss of his head and twirl of ¢ I cannot make you the bride of one whose path is in 
his cane. “Be more careful, my boy. I am not the brier and thorn, whose meed of reward is in the 
used to having my inferiors strike up their feathers { contumely and scorn of the world. You would one 
at such a rate as this.” day curse me for your dark destiny.” 

* Nor I accustomed to such despicable fools as you ‘‘No—no, Henry, I will not; only remain—do not 
in my presence,” answered D’Putron, advancing to- become an exile!” The fair girl laid her hand en- 
ward him with a menacing look; ‘so you will please $ treatingly on his shoulder, and turned her face to 
leave this place immediately, or I shall eject you in $ his with eyes gushing in tears. ‘Oh! Henry, do 
@ very summary manner.” not leave me—I cannot see you go—let us live on 

‘But,’ cried the fop, somewhat alarmed; ‘‘a word § together, and hope for better times for you.” 

‘with you, my boy, before I retire. One little request, “Emily——” he would have said more; but his 
as a Frenchman would say, and I shall be absent.” { eye met hers, and he saw in her beseeching looks 

“Be speedy, then,” said Henry, “for I have neither ‘ the index of a heart that was ready to break. He 
time nor patiegiéeifo waste on your impertinence.” ( clasped her in his arms—imprinted a long, passionate 

The dandy his throat with sundry dry hems, ¢ kiss on her quivering lips, and burst away from her 
placed one foot a little anterior to his body, leaned { side, saying— 
back on his cane, which he held behind him, rolled { ‘Good God! this must not be! Emily, fare——” 
up his eyes, stroked his whiskers, and commenced. ( but her flexible arms were twined closely round his 





“My boy, hem! I am a suitor for Miss Emily neck, springing from her seat ere he could finish the 
Stewart’s hand. Hem! we are particular friends. { sentence. Gently disengaging her embrace, he led 
She does not wish you to continue your little atten- { her to a seat. 


tions any longer; they are becoming, to say the least, ‘Oh! Henry, you will kill me if we part forever. 
afinoying; ‘and I am under the necessity of saying ; Say—say—you will—you will return soon!” 
that you must and shall! Hem!” “T will, Emily—I will,” replied he—although, his 
* Are you done?” said D’Putron. heart whispered darkly of the improbability. Again 
“flem! yes.” he pressed these lips in tearful silence—a close, pas- 
"Well, then, begone; what are you waiting for?” { sionate embrace—a moment, and—she was alone! 
and he grasped the fashionable petit mattre by the} He was gone—a wanderer on the wild world—from 
collar, and was leading him to the door; when he } associations that phrenzied his brain—from the birth- 
broke violently away from the artist’s hold, and $ place of sweet dreams that were never to be realized 
sprang into the middle of the room, vociferating in from the spot where the eagle spread his pinions 
excited rage— { for a brighter Heaven, but fell, fluttering and broken 
“¥ must have satisfaction for this monstrous insult. ‘ winged, to the dust! 
What! lay hands on me! Here, my boy, here is one 
of my pistols; measure your distance, and we will 











settle thts*little affair of honor on the spot.” CHAPTER III. 

Hardly conscious of what he did, D’Putron took & ‘Met they no more? Once more they met, 
the weapon—but the redoubtable man of honor was Those kindred hearts and true.’ 
obviously much frightened, for he had thought the —— a coals, 


mention, much sooner the sight and use of deadly A gal’ is set, a current rolls, 

‘fire-arms, would have caused “ my boy” precipitately orever to divide.” Mus, Hrmane. 
todecamp. He had mistaken his man. Henry deli- ‘How much!—how much is bid for this splendid, 
berately cocked his pistol, walking to one end of the { this magnificent painting of the ‘Conquerér,’” cried 
room, and taking his stand. His opponent, appalled { the auctioneer, holding up the article for sale in one 
and quaking, staggered backward to the other. Both; hand, and his hammer in the other before his custo- 
discharged simultaneously. The dandy sprang from { mers. “How much, gentlemen—you see it—perfect 
his feet, shouting, “murder!” at the top of his voice; } of its kind—will no one bid? How much? Fifty 
and fell to the floor, crying, ‘murder! murder! he dollars—forty—thirty—twenty—ten—five———” 

has ‘killed me!” while the blood slowly trickled from } “Two dollars.” 

& minor wound in his forearm. D*Putron calmly} «Two dollars—thank you, sir—just a-going—two 
walked from his studio—into which, alas! he was } dollars—two dollars—once, twice—three—times!”” 


never to return—wandering from street to =" “Here, gentlemen, is something you must-all ad- 





less of whither or how he went till nightf he ? mire—it is beyond comparison—beautiful—sublime; 
sought the’home of, and had an interview ily { how much—say anything, so it is something—debts 
Stewart. are to be paid—they must be sold, even at a mon- 

Oh! that ‘was a sad ing! Never till now had } strous sacrifice—how much do you bid for ‘Sardana- 


ve in the’fervid' strains of passion, his love to } palus?’” 


ever till now had he learned the) “Three dollars.” 

mn with which she regarded him.} “Three dollars! Shame, gentlemen—three dollars 
long in that blessed dream of lovers, } for what a man works five months at—three dollars 
no pen is adequate, till he rose'to depart. ‘ —just a-going!” 
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“ Three and a quarter.” 

“Three fifty.” 

“ That’s right—three fifty—just a-going !”? 

“ Three sixty-two.” 

“Three sixty-two—just a-going—going—gone !”” 

- And thus were sold these grand creations of the 
artist’s combined mental! and physical toil. ‘* Deme- 
trius,’”’ the “Spy,” and many others shared the same 
ignoble fate. At length the auctioneer took up the 
last, and throwing it loose before him, exclaimed— 

“ Now, gentlemen, here is one—par excellence— 
the climax of the whole—something that will take 
the eye and fancy ofall. A finished portrait of some 
handsome lady—a queen for what I know—how 
much do you bid for this, gentlemen ?” 

* One fifty.” 

“One fifty—one fifty—shame—absolute shame— 
but can’t be helped—one fifty—just a-going !”” 

* One hundred dollars !"” 

“Thank you, sir—one—thank you, sir,” and the 
man with the hammer looked anxiously around to 
see if some sport was not on foot at his expense—but 
recognizing the bidder he made a slight bow, smiled 
complacently, and resumed— 

‘One hundred dollags—one hundred—thank you, 
sir—one hundred—just a-going—going—gone!”” 

The one hundred dollars were paid—the painting 
handed over—and Mr. Stewart stepped out with the 
ideal of the artist under his arm! 

Years will pass away, and we note but few of their 
incidents. Their chronicles are most legibly traced 
on the tablets of men’s hearts. Ten years seema 
short era to look upon; but oh, what changes can be 
wrought in thattime! D’Putron, inten years, was 
almost forgotten : but not his works. One by one they 
had risen in the estimation of judges, till their praise 
was heard in every conversation. Immense sums 
were now offered and refused for those which were 
once publicly sold at the merest trifle. Hisideal was 
still hanging in the parlor of Mr. Stewart; and many 
were the long, lingering looks bestowed upon it by 
Emily—except that latterly she could view it asa 
prize, but not with the intensity of overpowering re- 
trospection. The dandy—for we know him only by 
that sobriquet—had relinquished all aspirations to an 
acquaintanceship with Emily and her dowry, and was 
squandering his life among renegades. Pittsburg had 
No tidings of the artist; but daily rumors reached her, 
of a stranger in the Eastern Continent, whose name 
was linked to the highest works of art and the un- 
bounded applause of the world. Everywhere, the 
magic of his brush had lavished honor and wealth 
profusely upon him. D*Putron had become distin- 
guished, universally, as the first of painters. 

Again, after the lapse of ten years, he embarked 
for the United States; and visited his native city. The 
first place he sought, was the home of his parents. 
But its tenantless and dilapidated walls, met his 
startled vision. He was informed that, of its former 
inmates, the most were dead, and the rest dispersed, 
none knew where! An hour passed—another—and 
yet another! Henry was still bowed against the walls 
of what was once his boyhood’s home. The family 
circle was broken—the house-god’s shrine destroyed— 











the hearthstone, and all its hallowed endearments— 
glad faces—the happy smiles—the tender converse— 
and the fond caress—all, all passed in painful review, 
as things of the past—forever buried for the future. 

The following morning he called at the dwelling 
of Emily Stewart. He was shown into the parlor, 
by a servant, who requested his name to announce to 
the inmates. Henry, who wished to make the sur- 
prise and joy perfect, merely sent “‘to Miss Emily ; 
a particular, and long-absent friend.” 

She soon came into the room; not as she used to 
come to greet him, with a smiling face, bounding 
step, and open hand, but with a formal, womanish 
gait. She did not fly to his side, as once she did, 
laughing and panting, in the fullness of her fettered 
heart; but stood just inside the door, with a fixed look 
that, in itself, plainly asked the name of this unknown 
friend. He advanced, pained to find shedid not know 
him, and extended his hand. 

‘“* Miss Stewart does not recognize me?” 

“No Sir; I confess the disadvantage of forgetful- 
ness.” 

This was some disappointment—but nothing in 
poignancy to what followed. 

“Does Miss Stewart—my own Emily, see no trace 
in me to recall her once loved Henry D’Putron?” 

She reeled to a sofa. A dimness came over her 
vision, and she sank, insensible, into the arms so 
ready to receive her. As Henry used the proper re- 
storatives to resuscitate her suspended faculties, he 
had leisure to contemplate her person. She had lost 
a little, perhaps, of her girlish lineaments, and ex- 
quisite beauty of contour of former years, but she was 
yet remarkably handsome. ‘There was something 
about her, different from her last looks, in his eyes, 
and yet he could not divine what it was. At length 
she opened her eyes, but only to close them again, 
after a look of fearful anguish; with the words— 

**Do I dream, or am I mocked?” ‘ 

“Neither,” was the smiiing rejoinder, as Henry 
drew her to his breast; ‘neither, my dear Emily. 
You are once more in the arms of your long lost, but 
ever constant Henry.” 

She sprang to her feet, and gazed for a moment in 
his face with unaltered steadiness; and then said, in 
a tone of deep bitterness and extreme wretchedness, 

‘Why, did we not hear, seven years ago, that you 
were lost on board of the ship that was wrecked on 
its voyage to Liverpool ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said he half laughing; ‘but that same 
wreck was the means of myse!f and two others being 
taken up by another ship, bound to the same port. In 
the sunny clime of Italy—amid the stirring scenes of 
oriental countries, I have plied my brush—won a 
title that I have courted from boyhood—gained a vast 
independence—and am now here to breathe to you 
again the love that I breathed ten years ago—and 
claim the original of my ideal, which I see you have 
in your possession.” 

A pallid hue overspread her face—her heart sick- 
ened—her form shook, and her tongue faltered in 
inarticulate accents. One moment she suffered his 
lavishing caresses, unknowing what she did; and the 
next, burst away from his arms, with a smothered 
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shriek; and covering her face with her hands, ex- } me in the love you should cherish for your husband ; 
claimed, brokenly, through her tears— I will not—I never can forget you. In some retired 
‘Henry, you must leave me and forever! Do not $ hermitage, or in the crowds of men, I will strive to 
ask mewhy. Forget me—for Heaven’s sake—forget ‘ calm the raging fever of my mind! May God bless 
me. You have awakened a flame in my bosom that { you and yours, Emily.” 
is criminal. Your presence in Pittsburg will crush; ‘Oh! Henry,” said Mrs. Olmstead, springing to- 
my dearest peace, and the sweetest bliss of another. { ward him, while scalding tears coursed down her 
Oh, my God!” cheeks, ‘‘ you must not go, till you exonerate me from 
He was about to ask a solution to this ambiguity, { your hate. I thought you were dead, or my——say, 
when a little child—a rosy-cheeked, chubby boy, ( say, Henry that you will not curse me!” 
came bounding into their presence, saying— ‘‘ Never, never,” said he, ‘will I think of vou else 
‘Ma, ma, my little dog has broke his riband again!” ( than in the light of purity. You are dear, dearer to 
Henry at this, struck his hand against his brow, } me than ever. Only”—he paused—‘only, Emily, 
and groaned in poignant anguish. He saw it all in a { you will never, never see me again. “Farewell, for- 
piercing thought. Shewas another's! It wasachil- } ever!’ They were parted till Eternity’s meeting! 
ling, heart-blighting thought. Not an age of the world’s That day and the next, Henry was threading the 
care could so have conquered and crushed his proud } streets of the city, lost to every thing but the keen 
spirit, as this‘one instance of the heart’s defeat. For } reflections of his mind; which from that time was 
this he had braved the most perilous adventure—for $ attuned to a strange kind of melancholy, that clung to 
this he had faced and conquered death—for this he $ him through life. He still prosecuted his favorite 
had woven laurels for his bbow—for this hour he had ‘ pursuit—but the glory that crowned each gorgeous 
lived to be made the victim of burning memory $ creation of his mind and brush, fell on a heart that 
through all coming time! heeded it not. He was wrapt up in a stern coldness, 
One mighty effort of his mind collected his prodigal , that no fire could dispel. Ambition was forgotten— 
senses ; and, although it was disjointed and incoherent, ? and the greatest happiness of his after life, seemed to 
he rose to his feet, and spoke a farewell, altogether ) be, when the last shades were given to some splendid 
_ foreign to his feelings, and his assumed composure. } portrait, to write, with his pencil, under it the name 
“Yes, Emily, I must leave Pittsburg forever! Your } of Emily! N. B. W. 
happiness and my own must compel me to it. Forget 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 





“ A heavy doom was thine to bear, 
No peace to hope, no rest to find, 
With none thy lot to soothe or share, 
Poor outcast of a world unkind.” 








From the far woodlands, through the deep dell Ah! well may ye weep her mournful fate! 
Soundeth the dirge of the funeral bell; But the tearful sigh hath come too late. 
Falling how mvurnfully, solemnly slow, Forever closed is the drooping lid, 
Thrilling our hearts with memories of woe; And glazed is the eye forever hid. 
While children turn from their idle play Harsh were the words which the cold world gave, 
To gaze with fear on the mourner’s way. And the erring sought, and she found the grave! 
And some have gathered beside the tomb, Peacefully, sweetly sleepeth she now— 
With averted eyes, and brows of gloom, Pallid the cheek, and marble the brow— 
For their thoughts are full of nameless dread, Pulseless the heart once glowingly warm— 
As they gaze down on the home of the dead; Lifeless and rigid the graceful form— 
Remembering the form once fair and proud, Then kindly think of her mournful way, 
Now closely wrapped in the folded shroud. And for the erring fervently pray. 
s ANGER. 
LixE some grim monster of the wild Of the pacific tenants of the wood; 
Prowling amid the solitude, So stalked thou across the mind 
Where all around is calm and mild, Where all is calm serenity, 
Save when such visitants intrnde; And leavest nought but strife behind— 
Breaking, with howlings fierée and tumult rude, Discord in lieu of harmony: 
The silence of the sylvan scene; The scourge of ev’ry human soul 


That else the quiet haunt had been That yieldeth to thy fierce control. a. B. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF “‘THE OATH OF MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” &c. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28. 


CHAP. IV.—TRENTON. 


Tue night was bleak and threatened storm. The 
Delaware surged sullenly along, the ice grinding and 
splitting with the tide; while the giant trees, that 
overhung its banks, tossed their skeleton arms in the 
wind, groaning as if in agony A few stars were 
occasionally seen on high, but they were visible only 
for a moment, before driving clouds hid them from 
sight. 

It was the night of the twenty-fourth of December, 
1776, a time that will ever be memorable in American 
annals. Washington, after having been defeated at 
Long Island, had endeavored subsequently to make 
a stand in New York, but had been forced to retreat 
through New Jersey, lis army dwindling from twenty 
thousand to three thousand, while the British general; 
at the head of nearly thirty thousand troops, thundered 


“Tt is well. I could see that the guns were safe, 
even by the fitful light of these few stars; but I am 
glad to be assured there is so little damage done. It 
is very late, however.” 

“Tt is four o’clock, your excellency.” 

‘We must push on without a moment’s loss then,” 
replied Washington, rising He gave an anxious look 
at the sky, and said—“‘ do you think it will storm?” 

The young man made no answer in words; but 
he took off his cap, which was of fur, and presented 
the icy particles which had collected there, to his 
general’s touch. 

Good God,” said Washington, deeply moved, “ is 
it indeed so? Excuse what may seen an irreverant 
expression, young man,” he added, “ but, to-night, 
my brain is almost wild, and the prospect of being 
defeated in this enterprise, as this gathering storm 
forebodes, destroys my equanimity. I have put every 


in pursuit. Throwing the Delaware between him and } thing on the hazard of a die. We must conquer to- 


the royal army, Washington had gained a breathing 
spell for his men. But he soon discovered that this 
inaction would not do: that, if persisted in, the country 
was lost. The British had already overrun New Jer- 
sey, and hundreds of former patriots, believing the 
cause of freedom shipwrecked, were endeavoring to 
preserve their lives and property by giving in their 
adhesion to the royal cause. Every day added to the 
number of those who thus deserted the popular side. 
In this emergency, Washington determined on a mid- 
night march to Trenton, hoping to cut off the detach- 
ment of royal troops there, and, perhaps, save his 
countrymen at the brink of ruin. 


Seated on a beehive, which had been placed upon § 


the ground for his accommodation, and wrapped in 
his military cloak, the great hero watched anxiously 
the progress of the boats, as, struggling amid the 
drifting ice, they made their slow and toilsome pro- 
gress from the Pennsylvania tothe Jersey side. Hour 
after hour had passed since he assumed this post, nor 
had he left it except for a brisk walk along the river 
bank occasionally, to keep his blood from congealing. 
Every quarter of an hour or more an officer would 
approach for orders, or to give intelligence: and the 
conversation that ensued, was usually in brief words 
on the part of Washington, showing the pre-occupa- 
tion of his mind. At last a tall and soldierly figure 
approached. 

“Ah! is that you, Mowbry?” said the hero. 

“It is, your excellency,” was the reply. ‘Ihave 
been sent by Gen. Knox to inform you that the artil- 
lery and caiseons are safely landed; and with no 
further Ppa than the wetting of a little powder.” 








night, or lie cold and lifeless by morning. But, I 
wander—you have seen me unmanned for a moment 
—forget it. And now to action.” 

As he spoke he drew his cloak tightly around him, 
and strode quickly forward in the direction of his 
horse, which a faithful groom was holding for him 
near by. 

The sight of the general-in-chief in motion con- 
vinced all that the moment to set forth had arrived. 
The troops, who had been landed for some time, and 
had only waited for the artillery, now gathered into 
their ranks, and, in silence, the little army began its 
march. 

After proceeding about a mile, Washington divided 
his army, one portion under Sullivan taking the river 
road, while the other portion, with himself at its head, 
pursued the direct way. The wind howled dismally 
across the landscape; the few stars, heretofore seen, 
disappeared; and soon mingled rain and hail began 
to rattle on the soldiers’ knapsacks and sting their 
faces. Yet, bending to the tempest, the men strug- 
gled onward. No sound of fife or drum was heard, 
but in silence the little army pursued its way. No 
gilded trappings shone out in the ghasily light, but 
the privates, destitute even of shoes, left their bloody 
footsteps on the ground. The low rumble of the artil- 
lery wagons, the stifled tread of a thousand men, the 
ringing of the sleet on the moving mass, and the 
creaking of the forest trees as the storm tossed them 


¢ about, were the only sounds during that long march 


of eight miles. Occasionally a man dropped from the 
ranks complelely exhausted, but the rest struggled 
manfully along. Now and then, as the army passed 
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some lonely farm-house, the inmate, half rousing from 
his slumber, fancied he heard strange sounds on the 
breeze, but reflecting that it could only be the noise of 
the tempest, he turned and slept again, little thinking 
that at that very hour, the destiny of America hung 
trembling in the balance. 

It was nearly daybreak when the outposts at Tren- 
ton loomed dimly through the uncertain light and fast- 
falling sleet. The artillery was at the front, and ciose 
by it, as was his duty, marched Mowbry. At this in- 
stant, Washington rode up, evidently in considerable 
emotion ; and shading his eyes with his hand, peered 
ahead. Then he turned, and reining in his horse, 
looked down on the soldiers who crowded around 
him. 

‘‘ My brave boys,” he said, in a low voice, which 
trembled with agitation, ‘‘the enemy are just ahead ; 
but do not yet see us. All depends on a surprise. 
Now or never—this is our last chance. Forward.” 

Tears gushed from every eye at this address: the | 





voice, the manner effected the men even more than 
the words. The column dashed forward, each man 
determined to conquer or die. The outposts were 

driven in, and flying toward the town, carried the | 
alarm with them. But fast as they fled to bear the 

news of the surprise, still faster pursued the Ameri- 
cans; and the two parties entered the outskirts of 
Trenton almost at the same moment. 











up to this hour, he has always recklessly exposed 
himself, as if he sought death.” 

‘Perhaps some disappointment of the heart—poor 
lad!” sighed the great leader, as he led the way to- 
ward the low, wooden tavern, in a room of which 
Mowbry lay, weltering in blood. 





CHAP. V.—THE SICK BED. 


Tuere is a low, two story house, built of wood, 
still standing in Philadelphia, in Fifth street, below 
Market, celebrated as that in which Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. At the period of 
our story it was occupied as an inn, and, in one of 
the upper rooms of this building, a few days after the 
battle, lay our hero, As Washington had retreated 
from Trenton the same day he made the attack, a con- 
veyance had been provided for Mowbry, and he had 
been brought to Philadelphia, there to await his re- 
covery. 

It was a bright, warm winter morning, and the 
curtain of the window being withdrawn, the beams 
of the sun shone merrily into the room. There are 


few things as cheerful as sunshine, when the earth is 


covered with snow, and Mowbry feeling the inspiring 
influence of the day as he beheld the snowy hotse- 
tops glittering in the sun, raised himself feebly on his 


The noise of the firing at the outposts had, how- ¢ arm and looked around his apartment. During most 
ever, been heard, and the enemy roused from their of his illness he had been either delirious or in a 
beds, or from the tavern, where most of them had { stupor; and this was the first morning on which he 


spent the night, came rushing into the street, the pri- 
vates arranging themselves in ranks, and the officers ; 
hurrying hither and thither to marshal the men. Col. 
Rahl, the Hessian commander, threw down the pack 
of cards with which he had been playing since the 
preceding evening, sprang to the door and placed 
himself at the head of his forces. 

But now, with the artillery of Knox playing in their 
front, the Americans came pouring down the street, 
wild with the enthusiasm the words of their leader | 


Aan 


had excited. Before that dauntless charge, before 
those showers of grape-shot, no enemy could have 
stood. The Hessians broke and fled, and, in a few 
minutes, the day was won. 

Never was a victory more complete. With the‘ 
exception of a few dragoons who escaped by a back 
road, the whole force at Trenton was either killed or 
captured. Among the former was Col. Rahl. 

“Ah! Gen. Knox,” said Washington, grasping the 
hand of that officer afier the fight was over, “I have 
to thank you for the execution your artillery did, on 
this glorious morning. I ought also to thank Captain 
Mowbry, whom I saw directing the pieces so well: 
but I do not see him.” 

‘* Alas! your excellency, he is wounded, and I fear 
mortally.” 

“ Where is he?” said Washington, anxiously. 

“He has been carried to yonder tavern,” said 

Knox, “where your excellency’s surgeon there at- 
tends him. Yet life, perhaps, is of so little value to 
him that he will scarcely thank us for our pains to 
preserve it: I have noticed that, from the day he 
joined the army, just before the battle of Long Island, 


may be said to have enjoyed his faculties clearly. 
An elderly female, a stranger to Mowbry, was sitting 


near the head of the bed. On seeing the invalid 
move, she rose and approached him. 

‘How long have I been here?” said our hero. 

“It is now the second day of January, and you 
were brought here the night after the battle.” 

“And I was all that time insensible?” he said. 
“Where is the army? And where am I? This 
cannot be a military hospital.” 

The thought of Kate was continually present to his 
mind, notwithstanding his conviction that she did not 
love him, and a suspicion—a wild, romantic suspicion 
—flashed across him that she had heard of his illness 
and provided secretly for his comfort. Nor did the 
answer of the nurse, who evaded his most material 
question, satisfy him that it was not so. 

“The army, it is said, has moved again on Trenton, 
and another battle is daily expected. You are here, 
in a comfortable inn, with myself to nurse you, and 
a competent physician, one who says he knew you 
when you resided in the city.” 

“Ah! I know him—my uncle’s surgeon.” And the 
intelligence confirming his suspicion, he asked again. 
‘“* But how came I here?” 

The nurse hesitated an instant, affecting to be oc- 
cupied with arranging the clothes: but when Mowbry 
impatiently repeated the qpestion, she said— 

“His excellency, the in-chief, and Gen. 
Knox both seemed anxious that good care ‘should be 
taken of you; and as you had no home in Philadel- 
phia they placed you at this .-.:, and procured me fo 
nurse you.” 
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A deep sigh broke from Mowbry: the little romance , uncle, remember, must know nothing of this, for he 
he had been framing vanished at these words; he sank $ has cast the captain off, and I do not care tobe known 
back on his pillow, and was silent. Hope, for a mo- } to the old gentleman as helping the disobedient.” 
ment had given him new life, but now despair seized When Mowbry woke again, and renewed his ques- 
on his heart; and he scarcely cared to live. He re- § tions of the nurse, she was accordingly as close as 
sumed— ever: nor was he able, on that day, or any subsequent 

“My good woman,” he said, ‘‘ you have been de- § one, to learn more than he did in the conversation 
ceived, I fear: you suppose I am able to pay you for § we have recorded. He soon abandoned the attempt, 
your services, But I have not a dollar in the world.” § satisfied that the tale of the nurse and physician was 

“Never mind that now,” replied the nurse. “You ( correct, and that Kate, as well as his uncle, had utterly 
are not well enough to talk of such things. His § forgotten him. If he had wanted any further evi- 
excellency will see me paid, and if he does not, why { dence of this, it was afforded when he was entirely 
I shall only have lost a week or two in the service of { convalescent, and the nurse was about to leave him. 
my country, while many lose their lives.” Hitherto he had shrunk from asking directly of Kate, 

“But I cannot allow myself to be under such ¢ but now he ventured to inquire, though in an assumed 
obligations to either his excellency, or to you. Iam and careless tone, if his attendant knew anything of 
a beggar, and deserve no betier treatment than the ;{ the Stanleys. The nurse, though aware of Mowbry’s 
poorest private. It is my wish that you see at once ; relation to Mr. Stanley, little suspected the interest 
to having me removed to the hospital.” ¢ her patient felt in the niece, so she replied— 

The nurse lifted up her hands in deprecation, but “T have never been in the house, for Mr. Stanley, 
was prevented replying by footsteps on the stairs, and ) when ill, is always attended by Miss Douglass, who 
after a low knock, the physician entered. He was a } allows no one else to nurse him. But the whole town 
man of mild presence, and dressed with great care, $ is talking of her marriage with Major Despencer.” 
his whole appearance indicating alike a kind heart} Mowbry fortunately was sitting, for if standing he 
and great deference for the proprieties of life. would have fallen under the shock of this intelligence. 

“Ah! our patient is better, nurse,’’ he said, smiling ; He turned white as ashes. 
at the attendant. Then, approaching the bed,hetook ) ‘They are not married, surely?” he said, with 
Mowbry’s wrist to feel the pulse, saying, as he did $ difficulty. 
so—‘‘ good morning, captain—glad to see you so well. “Oh! no, sir—only going to be. Nothing but the 
I knew we should bring you out of it, though it was § war prevents it, they say. And dear me, how bad 
anugly fever. But you are worth ten dead men yet. § Miss Douglass looks since Mr. Despencer joined the 
Ina fortnight, or three weeks at furthest, we shall §‘ army: she has grown as’ pale almost as a ghost, and 
have him as well as ever—eh! nurse?” nearly as thin too: I suppose she is all the time wor- 

“Doctor,” said Mowbry, ‘I do not understand all § rying herself lest the major should get killed.” 
this. Why am I here, instead of in the hospital with § Mowbry turned his face to the window, away from 
other poor fellows? As I can pay neither you nor { observation, and hot tears rolled down his cheek. 
her, it is my desire that I be put immediately under { Had he been entirely well, he would not have been 
the care of the army surgeon.” thus unmanned, though he would have suffered 

“Tut—tut,” said the physician, smiling good hu- ? equally, perhaps. He never felt until now how 
moredly. ‘* Will you turn us off afier we have saved } much of hope had lingered in his bosom. Some 
your life? If you had been left to the care of a mili- } chance, he had secretly fancied, would bring Kate 
tary hospital, such at least as that belonging to Wash- } and him together before he left the city; for, even 
ington’s army, you would have been dead and buried { as a relative, surely she would feel some interest in 
before this. No, my dear captain, we have rescued { him, sick and alone among strangers. From the 
you from the jaws of death, and we intend, as our $ physician, she must have heard of his presence in 
perquisite, to keep you under our care a little while $ the city. Alas! he knew now that he was utterly 
longer. As for pay, we all get it, in one way or 5 deserted. 
another. I work out of respect to your family—nurse § ‘I think I shall be able to start for the camp to- 
for patriotism—and the landlord because he expects $ morrow,” he said, at last, raising his head. “I will 
you to be able to foot his bill some day. But youhave $try at least. Though the enemy have been driven 
exhausted yourself with this foolish discussion—lie { back on New York, there will be hot work in the 
down, and try to sleep—you may rely that, when you § spring; and I must be at my post.” And he sighed 
are well, all will be settled to your satisfaction.” profoundly, for, at that moment, he thought how,little 

Mowbry was fain to take this advice, for his head { he should care whether he fell in battle, or survived. 
already reeled; and he was soon asleep. The physi- § “Perhaps if I die in some gallant charge,” he re- 
cian and nurse conversed awhile apart, and then the § flected, ‘‘she will remember me—it may be regret 
former took his leave, thougl not until he had placed § me. Oh! the happy hours we hawe spent together— 
a couple of guineas in her hands. and now to be so utterly forgotten.” 

“I do not want him to know that the assistance And was he forgotten? Was the tale of the gos- 
comes from me,” he said, “for he is so proud he { sipping old nurse correct? Had Kate, in the eight 
would refuse it, and compel us to send him to the } months that had elapsed since Mowbry was exiled 
hospital to die with the rest. But I have long known ¢ from his uncle’s house, changed her feelings so much 
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“his family, and made many a good fee out of them, }as to be now about to marry Despencer. Let us 


so that 1 can afford to lose something now. His ' follow the old physician to Mr. Stanley’s mansion, 
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on the very day Mowbry departed for the army, and 
listen to the tete-a-tete conversation between him and 
Kate. 

“Well, my dear Miss Douglass,” said he, smiling, 
‘your protege is off at last; and well quit are we all 
of him. I have been in fear of detection the whole 
period. Think what a censorious world would have 
said, if it had come out that you were nursing a hand- 
some young captain by deputy, and paying all his 
bills.” 

Kate blushed deeply, and replied— 

‘ All this you have said a dozen times before. But 
I could not see him perish, even if he had been only 
afriend. But now he is gone, the secret is safe; for 
no one knows it except you, and I can depend on your 
keeping it. He does not suspect the truth, does he?” 

“ No, but fancies you have all deserted him.” 

‘Then he has asked after me.” 

“Not that I ever heard. His silence is my proof 
that he believes in your neglect.” 

Kate clasped her hands, and sighed heavily, turning 
away her eyes to conceal the fast-gathering tears. 
The old physician soon took his leave, and as he 
closed the door, he heard a sob. He shook his head, 
muttering to himself— . 

“ Alas! how that girl loves him, and how he loves 
her in return. Yet, so long as Mr. Stanley lives, their 
marriage is impossible; and, therefore, I had better 
allow them to continue to believe that each is forgot- 
ten by the other. They will soon forget, in reality.” 

He had never been in love himself, else his kind 
heart would not thus have reasoned. How little the 
best intentions and the coolest intellect fail to guide 
strangers to that all-conquering passion, in their actions 
toward lovers whom they desire sincerely to admire! 





CHAP. VI.—VALLEY FORGE. 


WE must now carry forward our story an entire 
year: and what changes a year produces! How 
many who, a year ago, were in prosperity, are now 
ruined; how many who were then in health, are now 
on a sick-bed; how many, then blooming with youth 
and hope, are now in the silent grave. 

It was the last of January, 1778, more than a 
twelvemonth from the battle of Trenton. The cam- 
paign of 1777, after that glorious victory, had been 
a series of persevering attempts on the part of the 
British to recover their lost ground and gain posses- 
sion of Philadelphia, the then capital of the nation. 
With the opening of spring, Sir William Howe had 
begun his operations to this end; but, after numerous 
attempts to dislodge Washington from the Jerseys, in 
all of which he had been foiled, he was compelled to 
think of some other route of approaching Philadel- 
phia. Accordingly, toward the close of summer, he 
suddenly embarked his army at New York, and sail- 
ing to the Chesapeake, landed at the head of that bay. 
The American general, apprized of this movement, 
hastened by forced marches to throw himself between 
the British and the capital, and succeeded in bringing 
Howe to an action at Chad’s Ford on the Brandy- 
wine. Superior numbers, however, and a higher 


~ 











state of discipline gave the victory to the royal army; 
Washington was driven from the field, and the road 
to Philadelphia being now open, Howe entered that 
city soon after in triumph. 

Arxious, however, to redeem the honor of the 
American arms, and believing that the absence of a 
portion of the British troops afforded an opportunity, 
Washington conceived the idea of surprising the royal 
army as it lay encamped atGermantown. The attack 
was made, but, in consequence of a thick fog, failed 
in the moment of victory. This defeat secured the 
British in possession of Philadelphia, and the season 
being now well advanced, the American army retired 
to their winter-quarters, which they took up at Valley 
Forge, among the hills of Chester county, about five 
and twenty miles from Philadelphia. 1n all the move- 
ments of this campaign, Mowbry had participated. 
Few had done such gallant deeds in arms. Indeed, 
as the commander-in-chief had said at Trenton, it 
seemed as if he was entirely reckless of danger. 
At Brandywine, he had formed one of that corps of 
artillerists who, posted in a defile, had checked the 
victorious career of the enemy and saved the patriot 
army from entire destruction. He was one also of 
that mounted band, who, joining Pulaski and the life- 
guards, made the terrible charge, which cleaving the 
enemy’s ranks like a thunderbolt, and scattering térror 
and dismay in their track, almost changed the for- 
tunes of the day. 

It was toward the close of January, 1778. The day 
was one of the most tempestuous of the season; the 
snow already lay more than a foot deep, and was still 
falling fast; while the icy wind roared wildly over 
the landscape. The rude huts of the soldiers were 
half buried in the deep drifts. Few persons were 
visible in the camp, except the sentries pacing to and 
fro, or an officer hurrying across the open space to 
paya visit. As the morning wore on, faster and still 
faster descended the snow, until the prospect was 
fairly obscured by the thick falling flakes: and the 
scene became dismal and melancholy beyond con- 
ception. Not a soul was now seep abroad. 

As the hour of dinner arrived, however, four or 
five persons were observed moving in the direction 
of head-quarters; for it was the practice of Washing- 
ton to invite a select number of officers to his table 
each day; and to share the hospitalities of the com- 
mander-in-chief was the errand on which these indi- 
viduals were now bent. The residence of the general 
was a small, two-story dwelling, only one degree 
more commodious than the marquees of his officers. 
Nor did his table boast of anything but the plainest 
fare. For this he made an apology on the present 
occasion. 

“You see, gentlemen,” he said, glancing at the 
single round of beef, which constituted the only 
course for the occasion, ‘“we have no luxuries to 
boast of; but I hope patriotism, if not hunger will 
sweeten the dish. Captain Mowbry, I am glad to 
see you safe home from your forage. It is not my 
wish to have provisions taken by force of arms, if it 
can be avoided; but until Congress changes the com- 
missarait department, or we get golden guineas like 
the royal generals, I fear we shall have to starve, 
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unless we seize what we require.” And, as the 
great leader pronounced these words, he sighed. 

The conversation soon became general, and turned 
naturally on the deplorable condition of the camp. 

“Of the seventeen thousand men, who nominally 
compose our army,” said the surgeon general, who 
was present, “scarcely five thousand are fit for duty. 
The fever daily grows worse, in spite of all we can 
do. Indeed, so long as the men are half starved, 
and half clothed, all our medicines will prove of no 
avail.” And he too sighed at the melancholy pros- 


t. 

“What if the British should come out and attack 
us?” said Mowbry. “I heard rumors of such an 
enterprise in my forage, but fortunately our strength 
is overrated, and I think Howe’s caution will scarcely 
allow him to make the attempt.” 

“T agree with you,” said Washington: “and God 
knows we have enough to contend against, without 
having a battle on our hands. My heart bleeds for 
my poor fellows. JI saw one, this morning, standing 
sentry, who had neither a decent coat nor breeches; 
some one, however, had lent him an overcoat, but 
as the wind occasionally blew this aside, 1 saw the 
rags in which he shivered; he had no shoes either, 
and, as he walked his round, blood frequently marked 
his steps. But I have faith in Heaven, and this sup- 
ports me.”? 

There was a solemn pause, and then a general ! 
officer remarked. ‘While we suffer thus, the royal | 
troops enjoy every comfort in the city.” 

“Yes,”? said Washington, ‘and the officers indulge 
in constant festivities. I hear,” he added, with as 
much of a smile as ever lighted his face in that dark 
period of trouble, ‘that our gallant foes are quite 
successful in their onslaughts on female hearts, more 
in fact than they have always been in more bloody 


undertakings. There is a whisper that Miss Ship- 
pen and the accomplished Adjutant General, Major ‘ 
Andre, are about to marry; but a more certain report 
is that Major Despencer was united, last night, to 
Miss Douglass, a beauty and bel esprit, and moreover 
the heiress of one of the handsomest fortunes in this 
state.” 

This intelligence, though less startling to Mowbry 
than perhaps to our readers, nevertheless called every 
drop of blood from the cheek of our hero. He saw 
an impassable gulf now raised between him and her 
he loved. ‘It is true then,” he said, “she has loved 
this rival all along: now, at last, 1 know why she 
never cared to inquire for me when I lay wounded, 
and apparently dying a year ago ” 

Words cannot tell how crushing this blow was to 
Mowbry. In spite of what the nurse had said, he 
hoped secretly that Kate was not about to marry 
Despencer; and as time wore on, and he heard no 
more of the match, this hope grew almost to a cer- 
tainty. But now, at one blow, the whole fabric of 
happiness, he had been building for a year, was 
thrown down. 

Washington’s eyes happened to rest on Mowbry at 
this moment, and noticing the latter’s extreme pale- 
ness, he suddenly recollected that Mr. Stanley was 
the uncle of our hero, and as quickly understood all 
that was passing in Mowbry’s heart. The reckless- 
ness of the latter in battle was now explained. He 
felt deeply pained to have been the cause of imparting 
this pang, and, as he divined that society was the best 
thing Mowbry wished for at this moment, he rose and 
broke up the party. 

As our hero passed to his marquee, the tempest 
roared wilder than ever; but the storm without was a 
calm to that which raged in his soul. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Ir fell upon a day, 
In the golden Autumn-time, 
Ere the flow’rets feel decay, 
,, Or the wild birds flit away 
That thy spirit came'to mine, 
And taught my soul a lay 
Most divine! 


Oft I’d wandered years ago, 
Pondered well the mystery o’er, 
Longed my spirit oft to know 
Who should cheer me here below, 
And on earth forever more 
Kindly feelings e’er bestow 
And adore. 


In my boyhood oft I’d bowed, 
Bowed to a bright ideal, 

Gazed on faces in the crowd— 

Smiled on angel ones that bowed— 
And wondered if the real 


* 


Angel of my life was there— 
Or only my ideal. 


1Neath the oaken porch -we stood, 
In the recess of the door; 
Cold and chill the wintry blast 
By our shady covert past, 
But our hearts were evermore 
By love’s sunshine overcast, 
In the door. 


How our trembling lips essay’d, 
Holiest hopes of life to tefl: 

My swelling heart forbade— 

With her trembling voice she said, 
To her bosom’s holiest swell 

When the wintry winds are laid, 
’T will be well! 

And the echoing blast replied, 
Will be well!” 

















HORTICULTURAL. 


WE promised to give our readers, in 1847, a horticultural 
department. Ours was the first magazine to direct public 
attention in this direction, and the articles we published, 
in 1847, on the subject, attracted general attention. 

As out of door plants cannot be grown in February, we 
shall give our readers, this month, some excellent hints 
in reference to the culture of flowers in parlors, and at 
parlor windows. 

Winvow Garpentne.—In cities, where ground is so 
valuable, that large houses have sometimes only a court 
ten or twelve feet square behind them, window gardening 
becomes an important branch of floriculture, as it affords 
the inhabitants almost their only chance of enjoying the 
luxury of flowers. That the cultivation of flowers, even 
in a window, is, indeed, an enjoyment to the inhabitants 
of cities, is evident by the pleasure with which we see 
many of those, who live by their labors with the needle or 
the loom, spending the greater part of their few leisure 
hours in tending a few ger or other flowering plants 
arranged on a window sill; and there is something affect- 
ing in the sight, when we recollect that many of these 
persons propably came originally from the country, and 
that these few leaves and flowers are all that remain to 
remind them of their native fields. The plants of persons 
of this class are, however, generally much more healthy 
than those of richer cultivators, probably because they are 
more cared for, and more diligently watched ; for no living 
objects more amply repay the attention bestowed upon 
them than flowering plants, 

All plants grown in pots, and kept in a room, require 
more attention than they would do in any other situation, 
as they are in a most unnatural state, and they need the 
greatest care that can be bestowed upon them to coun- 
teract the bad effects of their peculiar position. To under- 
stand thoroughly how disadvantageous that position is to 
their growth, we must recollect that plants derive their 
nourishment partly through their roots, and partly through 
their leaves, by means of pores so extremely fine, that they 
can only be seen by the aid of a very powerful microscope. 
When a plant is kept constantly in an inhabited room, the 
pores of the leaves become choked up with dust; and as 
the air of every room inhabited by human beings must 
necessarily be very dry, the delicate points of the roots, 
which are of a soft, spongy nature, to enable them to im- 
bibe water, become withered or dried up, and lose that 
power of alternate dilation and contraction, which is abso- 
lutely necessafy to enable them first to absofb moisture 
from the soil, and afterward to force it up through the 
stem and leaves. In addition to these evils, which it is 
extremely difficult to guard against, may be added another 
of almost equa! importance, arising from the use of saucers 
to the flower-pots. These it is difficult to dispense with 
in a living room, as, without them, there would be danger 
of injuring the carpet, and other articles of furniture, every 
time the plant is watered; for water is of scarcely any use, 
unless it be given in sufficient quantity to saturate the 
whole mass of earth in the pot, and this cannot be done 
without some escaping by the hole at the bottom. If, 
however, water be suffered to stand in the saucer, unless 
there be abundance of drainage in the bottom of the pot, 
the water will sodden the earth, and if it does, the spon- 
gioles of the roots will inevitably become rotten. Where- 
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ever, therefore, ‘plants are kept in pots, it should be a ¢ are exposed to the full influence of the sun, and thus the 
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paramount object with the cultivator to set them out in 
the open air as often as possible, and then, while the pots 
are standing without their saucers, to give them abund- 
ance of water, either syringing their leaves, or washing 
them thoroughly by holding a water pot, with a fine rose, 

, above them, and letting the water descend on their leaves 
like a shower. In summer, plafits may be watered in this 
manner twice a day, and in spring and autumn once a day, 
withont receiving the slightest injury from over-watering. 
In winter, however, the case is different; and as soon as 

$ the air becomes frosty, the plants should not be exposed to 
it, and they should be watered as little as possible, so as to 

g keep them alive, unless they should be plants which flower 
in the winter, in which case they should be watered daily, 
as all plants when in flower require more water than at 
any other season. As these winter-flowering plants must, 
of course, be placed in saucers, for the sake of cleanliness, 
it will be necessary to take care, when the plants are 
watered, that the saucers are emptied out, as soon as the 
water has ran through into them, so that no stagnant 
water may be allowed to remain to chill the roots. An- 
other point which should be attended to, when plants are 
kept in living rooms, is to remove all the dead leaves as 
soon as they appear, as the decomposition of vegetable 
matter is extremely injurious to the health of haman 
beings. Even the plants themselves appear to grow better 
when all the decaying vegetable matter they produce is 
regularly removed from them; and not only do they grow 
more vigorously, but the perfume and beauty of their 
flowers is said to be increased. 

In attending to the cultivation of plants which are to be 
kept in rooms, it mnst never be forgotten that they require 
air as well as water to nourish them. It has been long 
known that plants will not thrive unless the air has free 
access to their leaves; but it has only lately been ascer- 
tained that the leaves not only act in elaborating the sap, 
but that they also take in nourishment from the atmos- 
phere. Air should likewise be permitted to have access 

§ to the roots moderately, so as not to dry them; as the roots 
can derive nourishment from it, as well as the leaves, pro- 
vided they are kept in a sufficiently moist state by the 
earth with which they are surrounded, to be capable of 
taking nourishment from anything. 

The important fact that plants derive a great portion of 
their nourishment from the atmospheric air, was little 
known before the time of Liebig; and even now, it is 30 
contrary to all our ancient prejudices, that even where it 
is acknowledged, it is rarely remembered when the rules 
derived from it are to be acted upon. 

Light is as eesential as air or water to the growth of 
plants; and as plants in pots rarely obtain a sufficient 
quantity when they are kept in living rooms, their stems 
are frequently drawn up till they become weak and slen- 
der, and neither their leaves nor their flowers are so dark 
as they would be if the plants were grown in the open 
air. When plants are grown in green-houses, they are 

generally placed upon a stage raised on steps one above 
another, and in this manner the leaves receive the full 
advantage of light, while the sides of the pots are not 
dried by exposure to the sun; but the reverse of this gene- 
rally takes place when plants are kept on a window-sill, 
as the leaves of the plants are frequently shaded by some 
projecting part of the house or window; while the pots 
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points of the roots of the plants contained in them are very 
apt to become dry and withered. 

It may possibly be thought by some persons, that it is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge on the importance of light, 
air,and water to the health of plants, as every one must 
be aware of that fact; this, however, is far from being the 
case. The generality of amateurs who cultivate plants in 
pots, think that the principal care requisite for their plants, 
is to keep them warm; and if they do not grow freely, to 
give them manure; but nothing can be more erroneous 
than this mode of treatment. Too much heat is as inju- 
rious as too much cold; and if plants are brought suddenly 
out of a cool green-house into a very warm room, they 
will become sickly ; their flower-buds will fall off without 
expanding, and probably they will lose the greater part of 
their leaves. 

Over-manuring is still more injurious. The roots of 
plants in pots are so cramped by the confined space in 
which they are kept, that they have seldom strength to 
digest strong manure; and there is no doubt that great 
numbers of green-house plants were killed by over-doses 
of guano, when it was first introduced. Giving strong 
manure to a sickly plant is as injurious as giving strong 
food to an invalid; and in both cases, does harm rather 
than good. If to over-manuring be added abundant water- 
ing, and want of drainage, the earth contained in the pot 
becomes what is called sour, and is not only totally inca- 
pable of affording nourishment, but it actually rots the 
toots of the plants growing in it. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of a Physician. By Dumas. 1 vol. New York: 
Stringer § Townsend. 

Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to speak 
with unqualified praise of any work published by this en- 
terprising house, and when we are obliged to say that the 
moral tone of this novel falis far short of its deep and 
startling incident, it is with sincere regret. The first and 
second portions of the book promised so well, and were so 
Tich in style and incident, that we looked for the conclu- 
sion with more than ordinary interest; but it came to the 
publishers in fragments from over sea, and, like us, they 
could only read as they published. ‘hen the whole came 
we were disappointed. Not that there was any falling off 
in the interest of the story, but it seems impossible for a 
Frenchman, however brilliant, to make at the same time 
a tale of deep interest and preserve a pure moral. The 
nationality will break out, and that always to the distate of 
an American reader. Still this Memoir is preferable every 
Way to the works of most French writers. 


History of Charles I. By Jacob Abbott, with Engravings. 
1 vol. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

A pretty and most intensely interesting little work is 
this, for the young these condensed higtories are invalua- 
ble, and to the old and well instructed historian they are 
full of interest, and serve without the effort of studied 
reference to refresh and invigorate the memory. The 
portraits of Charles I., and the Queen are full of touching 
and mournful interest. The royal palaces and scenes de- 
picted in the various engravings are equally valuable to 
the reader. Indeed we know of few books in their line 
More perfect in every way than these by Abbott. When 
the author and the publisher of a series like Mary, Queen 
of Scotts, and this history of Charles put forth their energy 
together, the public cannot fail to be benefitted. 








Poems by Charles S. Eastman. 1 vol. Montpelier, Va: 
Eastman § Danforth, 1849. 

We have long admired the fugitive poems of Mr. East- 
man, and wondered that, while so many writers of less 
merit were publishing volumes, he did not collect his 
pieces and offer them to the public in a style worthy of 
him and them. For grace, melody and freshness Mr. E. 
deserves to rank among American poets. Everybody, at 
all familiar with our literature, knows by heart his little 
poem, beginning “The farmer sat in his easy chair.” 
There are other effusions in this volume scarcely less 
worthy. “Kate was once a little Girl,” “Purer than 
Snow,” and “Fanny Hall,” are in a different, though 
equally felicitous strain; ‘while “The First Settler,” for 
touches of quiet humor, mingled with pathos, almost rivals 
the first mentioned poem. Were it not for occasional in- 
stances of imitation, of which Mr. E. is unaware, and of 
which he will yet cure himself, he would rank still higher 
among American poets. 


An Universal History of the World. By G. G. Hibbe, 
LLD. Nos.1 and 2. Vol. 3. New York: Dewitt § Da- 
venport, 

The first volume of this work completed and bound for 
the shelves, gives rich assurance of the value of the por- 
tions that are to follow. It is devoted to ancient history, 
and concentrates a vast amount of knowledge in ita pages. 
The style is good, the proofs of erudition and research 
immense. The publishers, too, enterprising and talented 
young men who deserve success, have spared no pains or 
expense in rendering the work worthy in all points of the 
greatest popularity ; the typography is fine, the paper beau- 
tifal, and the binding in excellent taste. The two numbers 
issued of the second volume are devoted also to ancient 
histury, and display no less library interest, and no less 
enterprise than their predecessors. The whole is an ex- 
cellent work, and we earnestly hope it will meet with the 
success so richly deserved, both by the author and pub- 
lishers! ° 


The Biglow Papers. Edited by Homer Wilbur. 1 vol. 
Cambridge : George Nichols, 1848. 

In this exceedingly clever volume we have a series of 
witty poems, written in the Yankee vernacular, under the 
assumed name of Hosea Biglow, a raw, country lad, who 
eschews war as ‘“‘human slaughter,” and runs a-tilt at 
other things, “‘too numerous,” as the auctioneers say, “to 
mention.”?” The book quizzes editors, politicians, military 
glory, almost everything. The spirit of fun riots on every 
page. It is edited by a pretended country clergyman, a 
single-hearted old man, with all the simplicity of Hosea, 
only brimful of pedantry : though the eloquence which runs 
over continually, and the delicious style, now reminding 
us of Jeremy Taylor, and now of the “ Religio Medici,” 
shows that the anonymous author is a man of first-rate 
powers. Suspicion points to Lowell as the writer of this 
brochure. 


Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. 1vol. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 

There is but one fault in this book; all isin shadow; 
we have too little of the sunshine even of factory life, 
which has its bright sides even in England. Still for 
freshness and vigor few novels of the present day can 
compare with this. We know of nothing short of the 
trial scene in Scott’s Heart of Mid Lothian to compare with 
the scene at Liverpool, where Jane Wilson is acquitted 
of murder. That scene is the delineation of no ordinary 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports of the United States and 
British Provinces of North America. By H. W. Herbert. 2 
vols. Naw York: Stringer § Townsend, 

In this very elegant volume, we have the best work we 
have yet seen on the subject of the game of America. Mr. 
Herbert is a practised author.as well as an old sportsman, 
and consequently he comes to his task with unusually rare 
qualifications. Some of the finest wood-cuts we have ever 
beheld, are in the book. 

Mr. H. is, in our humble estimation, not only one of 
the very beat authors. in America, but one of the most ac- 

tl also. Atany rate, his book is one of 
the most beautiful affairs published this season, and popu- 
lar vit is beautiful. We can imagine nothing from the 
pen oF pencil of Herbert that would uot be perfect in its 
way. 





Kings and Queens; or, Life ina Palace. By John S.C. 
Abbott. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

In this prettily illustrated volume we have a brief but 
clear insight into the life of European Potentates, which 
is to be obtained from any other source only by diversified 
and laborious reading The author has evidently studied 
history well and to an excellent purpose, and amid all the 
wide spread events that history chronicles he has sifted 
and gathered up the richer portion into biographies that 
prove interesting to all readers, and of peculiar benefit to 
the young, and to those devoid of leisure for more minute 
historical research. This book is prettily bound, and en- 
riched with engravings, all of interest and value. 


Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Brown University. 
By Francis Wayland, President of the University. .1-wol. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall § Lincoln. Philada: Daniels § 
Smith, 1849. 

These sermons form a series of discourses on the most 
important doctrines of the gospel. The sermons on the 
late events in Europe were written immediately after ac- 
counts were received of the revolutions there? Mr. Way- 
land is one of the ablest clergymen in the United States; 
and we can recommend these discourses to all, but espe- 
cially to the young. The volume is printed in elegant 
style. 


Proverbs for the People; or, Illustrations of Practical 
Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom. By E. L. 
Magraw, 1 vol. Boston: Gould, Kendall § Lincoln. 
Philada: Daniels § Smith, 1849. 

The author of this book is favorably known for his 
“Orators of the American Revolution.” The present 
volume is a successful attempt to discuss the exalted 
principles of Christian morality in a manner adapted to 
the comprehension of the great mass of mankind. The 
work is eminently practical. The volume is handsomely 
printed, and well bound, 


Love’s Martyr. A Tragedy. By Mayne Reid. Philada: 
Printed for the Author, 1819. 

This is a play of very high merit as a poem, written by 
one of our contributors. We regret our want of space to 
notice it, at length, this month. 


Model Men. Embellished by Horace Mayhew. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 

Here is a little work brimful of wit and humor; every 
page is enriched by a laughable picture. It is a perfect 
casket of mirthful themes. 











The Poor Cousin. By Miss Pickering. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. 

This is a very superior novel, indeed far better than any 
published by Miss Pickering during her life-time. If this 
is really from her pen, and was published anonymously, it 
argues little for an author’s capacity to judge of the rela- 
tive merit of his or her works. 

The Vision of St. Launfal. By James Russell Lowell. 1 
vol. Cambridge: George Nichols, 1848. 

An exquisite poem, founded on one of the old legends of 
chivalry, to which, next number, we shall endeavor to de- 
vote more space. 


The Old Dower House. By Mrs. Gray. 1vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. 

This is the best novel Mrs. Gray has yet written, ahi is 
published, in a neat styte, for the low price of twenty-five 
cents. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tuer: is little new, at this season of the year; but what 
there is, we give below. The fair correspondent who 
writes us that our fashion plates are always got up with 
more taste than those of other magazines, will be strength- 
ened, in this opinion, we hope, by the very beautiful one 
in the present number. 

Fic. 1—A Watxine Dress of cashmere, trimmed down 
the front of the skirt with rosettes of ribbon; a mantilla of 
velvet, finished with a deep fringe, with a heavy gympe 
heading. A silk bonnet, the ends of which meet under 
the chin: a fall of lace passes over the crown, confined 
here and there with riband, 

Fic. 1.—A CarriaGE Dress of silk: the skirt trimmed 
with six scalloped flounces: corsage high, waist slightly 
pointed: three-quarter sleeves, open on the under part of 
the arm, with under sleeves of cambric. A small French 
worked collar, and a bonnet of drawn satin, the crown 
and cape formed of a lace fall, complete the elegant cos- 
tume. 

GenrraL Remarks.—One of the newest and most ele- 
gant walking dresses of the season is a forest-green cash- 
mere, trimmed down the front with very small gilt buttons. 
Promenade dresses of any color, made of cashmere or 
merino, look well, trimmed around the skirt with five or 
six rows of satin riband, a shade lighter or darker than the 
dress as taste may suggest, put on plainly: ashaded riband 
is also frequently used forthe same purpose. All walking 
dresses are made high in the neck, with plain corsages, 
tight sleeves, and full plaited skirts, Flounces are a good 
deal worn, but only by tall persons. A trimming down 
the front of the skirt is considered in better taste for those 
of shorter stature. 

Evening dresses are still made low in the neek, with very 
short sleeves. Thé most elegant material of the season is 
crepe, richly embroidered, white being the favorite color. 
Brocaded silks of gay colors are much worn, particularly 
by matrons. For the opera, theatre, or concert room white 
is the prevailing style; but dresses of rich crimson cash- 
mere are frequently preferred, made high in the neck, but 
with short sleeves. This fashion suits the beauty of some 
ladies better than a full dress. Opera sacques of white, 
light blue, or crimson cashmere are much worn, finished 
with a row of eygnet down. 

The styles for cloaks, sacques, &c., to be worn in the 
street have altered but little, if any: velvets are still the 
prevailing material ; but a satin bias trimming is now con- 
sidered more fashionable than fringe or gympe. 
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